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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


GIRTY, THE RENEGADE. |exciting speech. According to Marshall, 
“he represented Kentucky as the land of 


“The outlaw’d Whiteman, by Ohio’s flood, cane and of clover, that every year spon- 


Whose vengeance shamed the Indian’s thirst for blood; 


Whose hellish arts surpass’d the Redman’s far ; taneously sprang up and incessantly grew, 
Whose hate enkindied many a border war; without labor or care, to feed the buffalo, 
Of whom each aged grandam hatha tale, the elk and the deer; where these, the 
At which man’s bosom burns, and childhood’s cheek grows 
pale!” beaver, the bear and rackoon, were always 


fat, and where all the Indians from all the 
* The entire force of the allied army of| tribes, had a right, from time immemorial, 


British and Indians, intended by Girty and | to hunt and kill as many of these animals 
the chiefs for the utter annihiiation of the|as they wanted, without being molested 
white settlements of Kentucky, amounted | by white men, and of bringing away their 
to about six hundred fighting men; and|skins with which to buy breech-cloths, 
early in August, 1782, as has been stated,|and blankets to put on their backs; and 
these rendezvoused at Old Chillicothe, on | rum, to send down their throats to drive 
a tributary of the Scioto, to start upon the | away the cold and make their hearts 2tad, 
expedition from that point. The whole | after the fatigues of hunting or of war.— 
army was in excellent plight, well accou-|That now the Long—Knives,—onee the 
tred for its purpose, variously painted and | children of their great father over the big 
trimmed for war, and eager to commence | water, who had rebelled against him and 
its march. But of the various bands of In-| held him at defiance,—had intruded them- 
dians, several were now collected for the|selves into these hunting-grounds; were 
first time, and others most probably had ne-|overrunning the country, and calling it 
ver been upon an expedition of the kind|their own. That they were breaking the 
contemplated: Some of the different tribes | cane, treading down the clover, killing the 
now united for a common purpose, more-| buffalo, the deer, the bear and the beaver, 
over, had in all likelihood been arrayed | or driving them away from the land. That 
against each other in savage warfare, with- | these new-comers were building houses and 
in recollection. Therefore, the more ef-| making roads where the Indian war-path 
fectually to unite the entire mass in the|used to be; that they were plowing the 
present great and decisive measure, and} ground and planting fruit trees, where ve- 
the more thoroughly to influence the badj|ry lately the cane stood and the clover 
passions of the Indians against the Pio-| blossomed; that they were again measur- 
neers, Girty had the army drawn up in|ing the land, and that, unless they were 
circular form, and from an elevated posi-| driven away or exterminated, the red men 
tion in the center made them a long and /| might bid adieu to the country—to the de- 
—— -———__ l jicious meat with which it once abounded, 


* Continued from page 349. ‘and the skins and furs that purchased their 
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clothing and their rum, or fed their women 
and their children. 

“That the present was the time to do 
the great work, when the red brothers 
had assembled from the four winds of the 
sky, and were joined by their white bro- 
thers of the lake, and before the Long- 
Knives had made themselves too strong, as 
they soon would be, unless driven off or 
killed. Besides, count your numbers—you 
are strong. Look at one another—the war- 
rior sees himself in each other’s eyes.— 
Your guns are good, your flints sharp, 
your tomahawks keen, and your moccasons 
new. This is the time. Even the Great 
Spirit, that gave you the country, and filled 
it with game for your use, has also given 
you health and strength for the enterprise. 
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for “ Hoy’s Station,” news of the antici- 
pated investment of which had just reached 
|“ Bryant’s.” When, therefore, upon throw- 
‘ing open the gates at daylight, they found 
themselves surrounded by an Indian force 
and hotly attacked, they were not unpre- 
|pared for immediate and vigorous defense. 
'The gates were at once reclosed, the bas- 
| tions well manned, two fearless woodmen 
|despatched to Lexington and other stations 
_to give the alarm and summon assistance, 
| and every thing put in proper order to re- 
sist their assailants. It was discoyered, 
‘after a time, that the attacking party was 
‘but small, and that the main body of the 
Indians lay in ambush on the opposite side 
‘of the fort. After a few hasty volleys, 
‘the attacking party retired. It was then 


Be not wanting to yourselves, and he will | well surmised in the Station, that this small 
insure you success. Moreover, every war- | body was intended as a decoy, in pursuit 
rior may take as many scalps and prison- |of which the Indians hoped to draw out 
ers as he pleases, and as much plunder as |the garrison, when their main force would 
his cabin can hold—that, after killing all | quit its concealment, rush into the fort, and 
the men, the women will be glad to become jeasily overcome its inmates and complete 
your wives, and raise up young warriors |its destruction. And this was the plan 
for you to present with the bow.”* |'which had been devised by Girty; and 

During the delivery of this inflaming | which, but for the experience of the fron- 
harangue, the renegado was repeatedly in- |tiersmen in Indian wile and stratagem, 
terrupted with the grunt of approbation, | would have rendered the Station a blood- 
the terrific shriek, and the deep-toned war- | less conquest to the savages, and its women 


whoop; and at its close the rendezvous was 
abandoned, and the allies started for the 
interior of Kentucky, with vengeance up- 
on their lips, and hell in their hearts.— 
Their gathering had been so secret, and 
their subsequent movements so well ma- 
naged, that when, about day-break on the 
15th of August, they suddenly appeared be- 
fore “Bryant’s Station,” (situated a few 
miles from the spot on which now stands 
the city of Lexington,) the wary woods- 
men were completely taken by surprise. 
“Bryant’s Station,” at this time, consisted of 
some thirty-five or forty cabins, ranged in 
two parallel rows upon aslight eminence on 
the southern bank of the Elkhorn, with an 
effective force of about fifty men. The 
cabins were connected by strong palisades, 
where they did not otherwise join, and ter- 
minated by a bastion at either end of the 
lines. These bastions were constructed of 
heavy notched logs, in the blockhouse 


form, and well supplied with loop-holes.— | 


Fortunately, the garrison had spent most 
of the night of the 14th in making prepara- 
tions for an early start the next morning 


* History of Kentucky. 


and children an easy prey. But the ma- 
neuver failed of its intended and expected 
effect. Only twelve or thirteen of the 
young men of the garrison were sent out in 
pursuit of the retiring party. Yet no soon- 
er did Girty see these depart, and hear 
their firing at some distance from the fort, 
than, supposing his stratagem had been 
fully successful, he gave the signal, when 
‘some five hundred Indians sprang from 
their ambush, and rushed towards the Sta- 
|tion tomahawk in hand. This was an aw- 
‘ful moment for the small handful of men 
'who now constituted the garrison, and for 
| their trembling families; but,nothing daunt- 
ed, the brave frontiersmen poured a few 
'quick hot volleys into that moving mass 
|of swarthy forms, and as effectually as 
suddenly stayed its progress. The Indians, 
|meeting with such a reception where they 
had anticipated no opposition, halted struck 
‘with consternation, recoiled a moment, 
then snatched up their dead and wounded, 
and with wild cries instantly disappeared 
in the dense forests on the right and left.— 
The fearless youngsters who had gone in 
|pursuit of the decoy party, returned ina 
|few minutes without loss; and when they 
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entered the fort, there was much rejoicing | sunset, but without making any impression 
among the garrison at the success of its | upon the fort. Their loss in the morning 
first effort. had been severe—their wounded were 

The Indians soon renewed the attack, /numerous—they knew the alarm would be 
and kept up the siege with much energy, | rapidly spread by the footmen who had 
aiming their rifles at the loop-holes of the | been driven back, and felt convinced there 
bastions, and between the palisades which | would be a rapid gathering, and that the 
connected the cabins, and springing burn- | united force of all the stations would soon 
ing arrows upon the roofs of the various | be down upon them like a whirlwind. In 
buildings, in the hope to fire them, till | this temper, the fire of the Indians slack- 
ened a little before sunset, and the principal 


about two o’clock in the afternoon, when | 


occurred an incident which for a time drew 
them off. This was the approach of the 
reinforcements which had been sent for 


early in the morning. ‘These consisted of | objected. 


sixteen horsemen, and between forty and 
fifty men on foot. As they were seen at 
some considerable distance, hastening to- 
wards the Station, an attempt was made by 
the Indians to cut them off, which in part 
succeeded. ‘The approach to the fort, up- 
on which they were just entering when 
first discovered, was by a lane bounded on 
one side by a field of corn,and on the other 
by thick woods. Along either side of this 
the Indians instantly scattered themselves, 
and as the reinforcements came up, fired 
from their ambush. ‘Their first discharge 
was not effective. The horsemen being 
well-mounted, put spurs to their steeds on 
the instant of the fire, and were all borne 
safely into the fort. The footmen were 
then attacked with gun and tomahawk, and 
of course put to flight. ‘They managed so 
well, however, that notwithstanding the 
immense number of their assailants, but 
three or four were killed and as many 


chiefs proposed to raise the siege. To this, 
Girty, who had taken so very active a part 
in setting the expedition on foot, warmly 
But the chiefs were nearly una- 
nimous as to the propriety of decamping, 
|and persisted in an abandonment of the 
‘enterprise. At this moment it struck Gir- 
ty to ask a parley with the garrison, that 
he might enter into negociations for its 
surrender. The whole Indian force was 
therefore at once drawn off, that he might 
without delay attempt this new expedient. 

An anecdote connected with this parley, 
as given by M’Clung,* is amusing, and well 
/worth repeating here:—*“‘ Near one of the 
| bastions was a large stump, to which Girty 
‘crept on his hands and knees, and from 
which he hailed the garrison. ‘He high- 
ly commended their courage, but assured 
them that further resistance would be mad- 
ness, as he had six hundred warriors with 
him, and was in hourly expectation of re- 
inforcements, with artillery, which would 
instantly blow their cabins into the air; 
| that if the fort was taken by storm, as it 
certainly would be when their cannon ar- 








others wounded. Girty was active in the | rived, it would be impossible for him to 
skirmish, and joined in the pursuit of the | save their lives; but if they surrendered at 
routed footmen. He at one time pressed | once, he gave them his honor that not a 
so closely upon a stout young fellow from | hair of their heads should be injured. He 
Lexington, that the woodman saw nochance | told them his name, inquired whether they 
of escape but by the death of his pursuer.|knew him, and assured them that they 
He therefore wheeled suddenly, and dis- | might safely trust to his honor.’ The gar- 
charged his rifle with a quick aim, when | rison listened in silence to his speech, and 
the renegado fell. This scene was wit- | many of them looked very blank at the 
nessed by a number of the foremost In-/| mention of artillery, as the Indians had on 
dians, and at once puta stop tothe pursuit, | one occasion brought cannon with them, 
which had been continued nearly an hour. | and destroyed two stations. Buta young 
It was soon found that Girty was only | man by the name of Reynolds, highly dis- 
stunned by the shock and the fall. The | tinguished for courage, energy, and a fro- 
bullet had entered and lodged in his shot- | licksome gaiety of temper, perceiving the 
pouch, which happened to be well filled at | effect of Girty’s speech, took upon himself 
the time, and also to containa piece of very | to reply to it. To Girty’s inquiry of ‘whe- 
thick sole-leather, and his life was thus ther the garrison knew him?’ Reynolds 
preserved. ‘replied, ‘that he was very well known; 

The Indians returned to the siege some- | ———————-__________________ 
what dispirited, and kept it up till towards | * Sketches of Western Adventure. 
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that he himself had a worthless dog, to 
which he had given the name of ‘Simon 
Girty,’ in consequence of his striking re- 
semblance tothe man of that name. That 
if he had either artillery or reinforce-| 
ments he might bring them up and be | 
d——_——-._ That if either himself, or any 
of the naked rascals with him, found their | 
way into the fort, they would disdain to use 
their guns against them, but would drive 
them out again with switches, of which 
they had collected a great number for that 
purpose alone; and finully, he declared 
that they also expected reinforcements; 
that the whole country was marching to 
their assistance, and that if Girty and his 
gang of murderers remained twenty-four 
hours longer before the fort, their scalps 
would be found drying in the sun upon the 
roofs of their cabins.’ Girty took great of- 
fense at the tone and language of the young 
Kentuckian, and retired with an expression 
of sorrow for the inevitable destruction | 
which awaited them on the following morn- 
ing. He quickly rejoined the chiefs, and 
instant preparations were made for raising 
the siege. The night passed away in un- 
interrupted tranquillity, and at daylight i in 
the morning the Indian camp was ‘found 
deserted. Fires were still bt irning bright- 
ly, and several pieces of meat were left 
upon their roasting-sticks, from which it 
was inferred that they had retreated a| 
short time before daylight.” 

This was the same body of Indians 
which, only four days afterwards, (August | 
19, 1782,) engaged and routed the Ken-! 
tuckians at the Lower Blue Licks—the 
place of that sanguinary conflict in which 
was spilt some of the best blood in the 
West, which deprived the stations of seve- 
ral of their bravest and most intelligent of- 
ficers, and carried mourning into the whole 
of the infant settlements of Kentucky. — 
What part Girty bore in this conflict is not 
known; but from his agency in getting up 
the present expedition against the frontier | 
towns, his reluctance to raise the siege of 
“ Bryant’s Station,” his bitter animosity 
against his foresworn countrymen, and his | 
known character for cunning and bravery 


* Marshall ry Butler, in their histories of Ken- | 
tucky, make this siege last three days. All the 
circumstances considered, M’Clung’s statement 
seems the most probable, bent no authority is giv- 
en by that writer for differing from the old: ac- 


count, and reducing the length of the siege to) 
twenty- four hours, 
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any formidable body of her enemies. 
unsuccessful attempt of Girty and his con- 
federates upon “Bryant’s Station,” taught 
the Indians that they could expect nothing 
by means of the siege; and the alacrity with 
‘which reinforcements, on this occasion, 
_ were brought to the assistance of the place 
invested, 
were merely harassing an enemy within, 
they were themselves liable at any mo- 
-ment to be surrounded and shot down by 
an enemy without. 
the battle of the nineteenth, 
but little cause to rejoice; for their own loss 
was as severe as that of the Kentuckians, 
and they knew very well that the force 
which they had conquered had been has- 
tily collected, and did not by any means 
comprise the strength of the whites. 
on the dispersion of the Indians after this 
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{ think it more than probable that he 
planned the manner of retreat from “ Bry- 
ant’s,” advised the delay at the Licks, sug- 
gested the ambuscade in the two ravines 
which skirted the ridge upon which the 
Kentuckians so fearlessly but rashly rush- 
ed, and shared in the havocof the fierce and 
bloody battle which ensued. 


Kentucky was never again invaded by 
The 


showed them that while they 


Even in the result of 
they found 


Up- 


battle, Girty returned to his residence at 
the principal Sandusky town, where he 
was an extensive trader. 

It was not to be expected that such a 
man as Simon Girty could, fora great ma- 
ny years, maintain his influence among a 
people headed by chiefs and warriors like 
Black-Hoof, Buckongahelas, Little Turtle, 
Tarhé, and-so-forth. Accordingly we find 
the ascendency of the renegado at its hight 
about the period of the expedition above 
named; and not long after this it began to 
wane, when, discontent and disappoint- 
ment inducing him to give way to his na- 
tural appetites, he partook freely of all in- 
toxicating liquors, and in the course of a 
few years became a beastly drunkard. Itis 
believed that he at one time seriously medi- 
tated an abandonment of the Indians, and 
a return to the whites; and an anecdote re- 
lated by M’Clung, in his notice of the emi- 


,| gration to Kentucky, by way of the Ohio 


river, in the year 1785, would seem to give 
color to this opinion. But ifthe intention 
ever was seriously indulged, it is most 
likely that fear of the treatment he would 
receive on being recognized in the fron- 
' tier settlements, on account of his many 
‘bloody enormities, prevented him from 
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carrying it into effect. He remained with | pressed wish was, that he might find an 
the Indians in Ohio till Wayne’s vic-| opportunity of signalizing his last years 
tory, when he forsook the scenes of his} by some daring action, and die upon the 
former influence and savage greatness, and | field of battle. Whether sincere in this 
established himself somewhere in Upper| wish or not, the opportunity was afforded 
Canada. He fought in the bloody engage-| him. He fought with the Indians at Proc- 
ment which terminated in the defeat aol tor’s Defeat on the Thames, in 1814, and 
butchery of St. Clair’s army in 1791, and | was among those who were here cut down 
was at the battle of the Fallen Timber, in| and trodden under foot by Colonel John- 
1794; but he had no command in either of} son’s regiment of mounted Kentuckians. 
those engagements, and was not at this} Of the birth-place and family of Simon 
time a man of any particular influence.* | Girty, | have not been able to procure any 
In Canada, Girty was something of a| satisfactory information. It is generally 
trader, but gave himself up almost wholly | supposed, from the fact that nearly all of 
to intoxicating drinks, and became a per-| his early companions were Virginians, 
fect sot. At this time he suffered much| that he was a nativeof the Old Dominion; 
from rheumatism and other diseases; but| but one of the early pioneers, (yet living in 
he had grown a great braggart, and amidst! Franklin county,) who knew Girty at Pitts- 
his severest pains he would entertain his! burgh, before his defection, thinks that his 
associates, and all who were willing to lis-| native State was Pennsylvania. This vene- 
ten,with stories of his past prowess and cru-| rable gentleman is likewise of the opinion, 
elty. He had now the most exaggerated | that it was the disappointment of not getting 
notions of the honor attaching to the cha-, an office to which he aspired, that first filled 
racter of a great warrior; and for some| Girty’s breast with hatred of the whites, 
years before his death his constantly-ex-| and roused in him those dark thoughts 
——_—— —— | and bitter feelings which subsequently, on 


* The anecdote alluded to is as follows :—“Col.| the occurrence of the first good opportuni- 
Thomas Marsha!!, formerly commander of the | 


vente ree ty, induced him to desert his countrymen 
third Virginia regt. on continental establishment,| dl me if-with the Tad That 
and subsequently holding the same rank in the _ — wit 2 CRG Seaver - 
Virginia artillery, embarked with a numerous fa-| Girty was an applicant or candidate for 
mily on board of a flat-bottomed boat, and de-| some office, and was defeated in his efforts 


scended the Ohio without any incident worthy of| to obtain it by an individual who was gen- 
notice, until he had passed the mouth of Kenha-| : 


wa. Here, about ten o'clock at night, he was. erally considered less deserving of it than 
hailed from the northern shore by a man who, he, my informant has distinct recollections; 
spoke good English, and quickly announced him-| and also remembers, that his defeat was 


self as James Girty, the brother of Simon, both of | occasioned principally through the exer- 
whom have been repeatedly mentioned. The | = 


boat dropped slowly down, within one hundred ons, in behalf of his opponent, of Colonel 
and fifty yards from the shore, and Girty making. William Crawford. This affords a key to 
a corresponding movement on the beach, the con-| the cause of Girty’s fiendlike conduct to- 


te ae uP for several eretne. | wards the Colonel, when, some ten years 
ng his name, and inquiring that! a , 
of the master of the boat. Having been satisfied afterwards, the auer was bound to the 
upon this head, he assured him that he knew him | stake at one of the Wyandot towns, and in 
well, respected him highly, etc., etc., and conclu-| the extremity of his agony besought the 
ded with some rather extraordinary remarks. ‘He | renegado to put an end to his misery by 
had been posted there, he said, by the order of his | : . ba, ia 

’ ee ' shooting him through the heart: it offers 
Brother Simon, to warn all boats of the danger of | * 5 5 a 


ares themselves to be decoyed ashore, The | 80 apology, however, for Girty’s brutality 
ndians had become jealous of him, and he had| on that occasion. 

rive eer which he formerly heldamong} The career of the renegado, commenced 
them. He deeply regretted the injury which he | a inant 

had inflicted upon his countrymen, and wished to | by treason and pursued through blood to 


be restored to their society. In order to convince | the knee, affords a good lesson, which 


them of the sincerity of his regard, he had direct-| might well receive some remark: but this 
ed him to warn all boats of the snares spread for; narrative has already extended to an un- 
them. Every effort would be made to draw pase | 


sengers ashore. White men would appear on the | expected length, and must here close. It 


bank, and children would be heard to supplicate | isa dark record; but the histories of all 
for mercy. But, continued he, do youkeep the} new countries contain somewhat similar 


middle of the aa steel your heart against) passages, and their preservation in this 
every mournful application you may receive..— i a 
The Colonel thanked him for his intelligence, and! ae may not be altogether without ‘use 
——” his course.”"—Sketches of Western .Ad-| *U'NESS. ao 
venture. 
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NOTES ON TEXAS. 
CHAPTER IV. 


City of Houston—Bayou—Adjacent Country— 
Price of Lots—Emigration--Im provements-—-Price 
of Labor—-Lumber—Accommodations—-Beds— 
The danger of Elevation—Prisoners—Currency— 
Banks. 


Houston, more properly called the city 
of Houston, as no place of a less denomi- 
nation exists in all Texas, is situated upon 
the south side of Buffalo bayou, at least 
sixty feet above the water, and about one 
hundred miles from the coast. The place 
stands upon the edge of a prairy, which 
spreads out in a southerly direction to the 
timbers of Brassos, and on the east and 
west, after steering clear of the pines 
which flank the city in the shape of a cres- 
cent, toa great extent. The bayou imme- 
diately below the town, assumes the most 
novel appearance. It does not exceed 
thirty yards in width, but is very deep, 
with high steep banks, covered with heavy 
dense timber, whose limbs interlock from 
the opposite sides, excluding the sun from 
its dark waters. It seems to wind its way 
under the earth, until, encountering a hich 
bluff immediately below the city, it divides 
off into two branches, fixing at the point of 
separation the head of all navigation. One 
cannot enter these shades without being 
reminded of his impressions of the Sty- 
gean pools, or without being imbued with 
such feelings as Virgil would wish his 
readers to imagine possessed the bosom of 
his hero when he descended into the shades 
of Avernus. Both branches continue to di- 
minish in water and timber, until, twenty- 
five miles above, all is lost in the prairy. 

The situation of Houston, from April to 
the last of October, when the whole coun- 
try isdry and verdant, is as beautiful as the 
mind can imagine. Although the place is 
elevated above the surrounding plain, it is 
quite muddy during the wet season, when 
itis as disagreeable as itis at other times 
delightful. 

So far as a place is supposed to be de- 
pendent for its prosperity upon the country 
around it, 1 am sure Houston can promise 
herself but little. The country on the 
north, after you cross the bayou, is prairy, 
of a light thin soil, interspersed with pine 
groves; that upon the south is also prairy, 
generally too wet and poor for cultivation, 
sometimes called crawfish land; and the 
soil up and down the streams, which is co- 


| vered with timber, is also too poor to an- 
|swer any of the substantial purposes of 
the farmer. 

| However much it may detract from the 
| prospects of the place, about which there 
is @ great variety of opinion, the fact is 
notwithstanding apparent, that the citi- 
zens of Houston must rely upon the Bras- 
sos farmer as the chief dependence to fur- 
nish their tables with every thing that is 
‘not brought from the United States. So 
‘far as timber for building and firewood is 
concerned, for some years to come there 
}can be no reason to complain. Pine espe- 
cially, grows quite plentifully along the 
|bayou, from the depth of a half mile to 
_two miles on each side. The place was 
laid off during the winter and spring of 
| 1837, as the future seat of government, for 
‘at least four years to come; and whenI ar- 
rived, in the latter part of March, the im- 
| provements consisted of a one story frame, 
two hundred feet or more in length, which 
|had just been raised, intended by the en- 
terprising proprietors for stores and pub- 
lie offices; several rough log cabins, two of 
‘which were occupied as taverns; a few li- 
‘nen tents which were used for groceries; 
‘together with three or four shanties made 
of poles set in the ground, and covered and 
/weatherboarded with rough split shingles. 
| All, however, was bustle and animation. 
Hammers and axes were sounding in all 
‘directions; and I heard the trees falling 
/around, and saw some men engaged laying 
ithe foundations of houses, others raising, 
and a number busily at work marking out 
| the ground, and preparing timber for a go- 
/vernment house. | might say that here 
was concentrated all the energy and enter- 
prise of Texas; for there were but few im- 
provements making in any other portion 
of the republic. Lots were selling at enor- 
mous prices; in some instances as high as 
\four and five thousand dollars a piece.— 
The spirit of speculation was afloat, which, 
‘as a false medium, distorted and displaced 
every thing. 

There is a fitness, if | may be allowed 
the expression, an agreement of any given 
place or undertaking, with a hundred oth- 
er considerations with which it is connect- 
ed and involved, that is as necessary 
to its successful issue, as a perfect cord 
among many instruments is to connect har- 
mony. It isa mark of wisdom, which in 
such cases is nothing more than common 
sense, to foresee all these dependencies and 
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| 
act accordingly. How far the proprie-. |a large number of linen tents were pitched 


tors, in fixing such high prices upon their 
lots, consulted the resources of the coun- 
try, and the immediate business prospects 
of the place, in which they had at least an 
ultimate interest, as most of the purchas- 
ers had no means to pay other than the 
proceeds and profits of the property itself, 
is a question which could not be answered 
without some reflection, perhaps, upon 


in every direction over the prairy, which 
| gave to the city the appearance of a Me- 
thodist camp-ground. Some of these tents, 
/such as were used for groceries, were cal- 
iculated to surprise one from their great 
‘size. A number of them measured more 
'thana hundred feet each in circumference, 
with conical tops, thirty or forty feet in 
hight, supported by means of a pole in 
| the center. 










their wisdom and foresight. Precisely 
such consequences followed as might have | Laboring hands were then exceedingly 
been expected. The misfortune was, so scarce, so that a house-carpenter, even 
far as the proprietors were concerned, that if he was not more than an ordinary hand, 
the first purchases were made by men, ge- | would readily command, after being board- 
nerally speaking, of no capital, with a view | ed, the sum of three dollars a day. Lum- 
to sell to others of actual wealth at a spe-| ber of all kinds was hard to be procured, 
culation. But men of this description took | and was selling for seventy dollars a thou- 
an entirely different view of the value of sand. Some was brought from the United 
property, and were unwilling to purchase at | States; but most of what was used was 
any thing like the original price. The | sawed by hands at pits, whose operations 
first purchasers now found it impossible to | could be seen and heard in every quarter 
comply with the conditions of sale, and hav- |of the city. Notwithstanding the high 












ing nothing before them but a prospect of 
hopeless bankruptcy, made themselves 
easy under a determination to make no ef- 
fort to meet their contracts. 

In the mean time, owing tothis awkward 


prices of every thing, improvements went 
on, and people rushed in until the place in 
the fall, when I left, contained some re- 
spectable frame buildings, and numbered, 
as I was told by the best authority, seven 










situation, the property in many instaaces | hundred inhabitants. It is nothing more 
remained unimproved. The course of the | than right that I should mention, that ma- 
proprietors in another point of view was |ny of the improvements were temporary, 
highly impolitic. When the members of | and that it was a matter of doubt how long 
Congress saw the immense fortunes which | most of those who were there intended to 
were likely to be realised out of the sale of | remain. 

lots, they agitated the removal of the seat; It occurred to me that the most of those 
of government to some other part of the ;|who might be considered citizens, were 
republic. All concurred in the propriety | mere adventurers, who had pitched their 
of a change, but all disagreed from con-/|tents for a time upon the prairy, to see 
flicting interests as to the place. Should | what advantages might be seized upon in 
Houston continue for any length of time | the combinations which were forming from 
to be the seat of government, it will be | theelements that were about to create a 
owing much to the fact that all the mem- | new nation; with a view to depart should 
bers of Congress cannot be accommodated | fortune prove unkind. Persons visiting 
in the change. The prospect of a removal | the place during the summer, with the in- 















will always operate to the disadvantage of 
the city, whether it ever take place or not; 
and That it is ayitated at all, is much ow- 
ing to the course of the proprietors them- 
selves. Butnotwithstanding all this, when 
I arrived Houston was not only the center 
of most of the spirit and enterprise of Tex- 
as, but it seemed to be the focus of emi- 


tention of making observations upon the 
‘country, before they Jinked themselves 
with its destiny, and who came to specu- 
late, or from any other motive, suffered 
great inconvenience for the want of ac- 
commodations. A blanket upon the ground, 
upon the floor, or any where else, so it was 













under cover, was as much as could be ex~ 
gration from all directions, as it continued | pected. My own couch at one of the prin- 
to be during the summer. Persons came | cipal hotels, will give the reader some idea 
pouring in until, ina short time, a floating | of the comforts of the place in this particu- 
population had collected of some four or |lar, if he will keep in mind that, from 
five hundred people. Houses could not be | the fact that I was a regular boarder, I was 
built near as fast as required, so that quite ‘entitled to the best bed in the house. In 
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an open cabin without a floor, a fork was | get, the former cou could seldom be procured at 
driven into the ground, a few feet from one | any price. 
of the corners. Poles were laid from the} ‘This will appear strange to the reader 
fork to the openings in the logs, which} when he is informed that butter was worth 
were covered with clapboards. Upon this, from fifty to seventy-five cents a pound; 
platform was strewed some moss, which | and that there were a number of persons 
together with a blanket made up the whole | in the neighborhood of Houston, who owned 
bed. Perched upon such an eminence, || from five hundred to four thousand head 
could look down with a kind of patrician | of cattle. One would suppose that vege- 
dignity upon the less favored, who were | tables might be had at moderate prices in 
littered upon the ground. But the loftiest) a country where they may be planted at 
must sometimes come down; and when it so} almost all seasons of the year; and which 
happened, that the boards became displa-! is said to be productive in the highest ex- 
ced, which often occurred from the invidi-| tent. Still every kind was scarce, and 
ous feelings with which my elevation was| could not be had at any sum. The best 
regarded, I suffered the penalty of all su-| explanation for all this, is to be sought for 
perior pretensions, by a tumble upon the| in the unsettled state of the country ; which, 
ground. ‘The inconvenience of bad lodg-| if far from being satisfactory, is the best 
ing has been in a great measure obviated | that can be given without reflecting upon 
by the erection of a large and commodi-| the industry of the inhabitants. It is to 
ous frame building, use ‘dasa house of pub-| be feared that the Texas farmer, accus- 
lic entertainment. Provisions during the | tomed to provide only for his own wants, 
summer were scarce, and living was not| must have some more powerful inducement 
only extremely indifferent, but very high.| than he has yet felt to tax his exertions to 
From one doliar and a half to two dollars | contribute any thing to those of his neigh- 
a day was as cheap as boarding could be} bor. 
had. Even the sweet potatoe, w hich grows| To compensate, however, for bad bread, 
here to the greatest perfection, sold as high| want of butter, vegetables and milk, the 
as four dollars per bushel; and corn, most | traveler in Texas has as good beef as is 
of which was imported, was selling for} to be found in any part of the world; which 
five dollars for the same measure, during | may be had in the greatest abundance at 
the greater part of the summer. Flour | from two to four cents a pound. In the 
varied according to the arrival of vessels} month of march, beef killed upon the 
from the United States, from fifteen to! prairy, is as sweet, tender and fat as any 
thirty dollars a barrel; and that, too often of | have ever seen or eaten. During the 
the most indifferent kind. Chickenssold for | summer, the money most in circulation, 
a dollar a-piece, and eggs as high asa dol-| was notes of the Louisiana and Mississippi 
lar a-dozen. Surely it cannot be said, to| banks and gold and silver. Notes upon 
account for all this, that the great influx| most of the sothern and middle States 
of immigrants, created an overdraft upon | passed without diffieulty. Bank paper was 
the usual productions of the country; for| by no means scarce, as every person com- 
it must be borne in mind, that two-thirds! ing from the States, especially those who 
of the immigrants stopped in Houston, (if| were called speculators, brought it with 
we will except those who went to the East-| them in large quantities. But paper of all 
ern part of Texas, which, however, does not | kinds, vanished so soon as the great mo- 
alter the case ;) and as the whole population | ney embarrassments began to be seey and 
at that place, did not exceed the number of| felt athome. _ Gold and ‘silver too, son dis- 
seven hundred at any time, one-third of| appeared, being mostly gathered up by 
which were Texians collected from the | speculators to make their purchases of the 
surrounding country, an attempt to account! Mexicans, who would receive no other 
for the great scarcity and high prices of, money; or carried off by the gamblers. 
every thing in this way, can excite noth-| From such causes, money of all kinds be- 
ing but a smile. When we consider that | came exceedingly scarce, which made the 
no country excels Texas in fine cattle, one | issue of shin plasters a matter of necessi- 
would suppose that butter and milk could| ty, Congress has granted several bank 
be had in the greatest abundance, and upon charters, but as yet, none have gone into 
the most reasonable terms, yet it is a fact, | operation ; and from present appearances 
that while the latter was scarce and hard to! none are likely soon todo so. A charter 
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was created by the first Congress, with the | pays a duty of twenty-five per cent upon 
most enormous powers, and which has been the invoiced price to his government; and 
the subject of great excitement in Texas. when we consider that he is not satisfied 
I think there is little cause for alarm, how- with less than one hundred per cent upon 
ever, as the act of incorporation requires the entire cost, it is not difficult to see how 
that the bonus, twenty thousand dollars, it is, that the consumer in this circle of 
should be paid within a limited time; which | trade has the worst of the bargain. 
expired, if I have not forgotten, sometime | Cloth, which did not cost originally more 
in November last. From appearances in | than three dollarsa yard, and which would 
October, there was no probability that the | be retailed in the United States, at from 
money would be paid, notwithstanding the five to six, was selling here from fifteen to 
incorporators were composed of the most | twenty. Hats which did not cost more than 
wealthy and influential men in the coun-|two or three dollars at wholesale, were 
try, who made frequent attempts in per- | selling from ten to fifteen; and it was com- 
son, to negotiate for the amount in the | mon for bootsnot worth more than five or 
United States. 'six dollars any where else, to bring eighteen 
oni dollars a pair. 
The grocers, who were quite numerous, 
appeared to do the principal business of 
Occupation of the Citizens—Merchants—Price | Houston. While I hesitate to admit, that 
of Goods—Groceries—Dissipation—Gambling-— there is something relaxing in the climate, 
Mechanics—-Speculators—Soldiers’ discharges— | that makes it necessary for all to indulge 
Head Rights—Riots and affrays—First Sermon in in the use of some kind of stimulous, to 
Houston. |some extent, to keep up the spirits; I must 
In a population thrown together from all | acknowledge that there were but few who 
quarters of the world, as was the case in | did not give ear to the doctrine, from the 
Houston, it may be a subject of curiosity | languor which oppressed the system under 
with some to know what there was to oc- |the power of the sun. While there were 
cupy the attention and employ the time of a few who did not exceed the limits of mod- 
all. It is well known that charges have (eration, a large majority knew no restraint 
been made against the people of Texas, |to their appetites. The extent to which 
not at all calculated to flatter the pride of | this vice was carried, exceeded all belief. 
the nation. It is not necessary that | |It appeared to be the business of the great 
should give any opinion at this time, of the | mass of the people, to collect around these 
propriety and justice of these charges, ap- | centers of vice, and hold their drunken or- 
plied to the people generally, as I propose, | gies, without seeming to know that the 
at another time, to say something on this |sabbath was made for more serious pur- 
subject. The mercantile business engaged | poses, and night for rest. Drinking was 
the attention of quite a number, there be- | reduced to asystem, and had its own laws 
ing from eight to ten stores during the lat- and regulations. Nothing was regarded 
ter part of the summer; and were | to judge |as a greater violation of established eti- 
from the enormous prices at which goods /quette, than for one who was going to 
were selling, I might well conclude that | drink, not to inviteall within 2 reasonable 
they were in the most prosperous con- | distance to partake; so that the Texians 
dition. | being entirely a military people, not only 
After the operation of the tariff, every | fought, but drank, in platoons. Gambling 
thing became enormously high. The di- | too was carried to such a disgusting extent 
reetion which every thing took before it | at all times, that Congress, during the sum- 
reached the consumer, will account for | mer session, passed alaw making it highly 
these extravagant prices. The merchant | penal to play. But as those who passed 
of New-York, after he has paid a profit to | the law, were the most active in breaking 
the importer upon the original cost, and | it, the law itself was of little consequence, 
duty, due the government of the United any further than it afforded the gambler 
States, sells to the merchant of New-Or- | the double satisfaction of knowing that he 
leans, at a living advance upon the whole. | was breaking the laws of God, and those 
The latter in his sales to the merchant of |of manatthe sametime. If I except one 
Texas, feels authorised to add at least thirty | or two tailors, who did little besides mend- 
per cent for his profits. The Texian then | ing, there were no mechanics in Houston, 
54 
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but the carpenters. In fact, little mechan- 
ical labor is done in Texas, apart from 
building. While speaking of the differ- 
ent ways in which the people of Houston 
were employed, I ought not to omit to men- 
tion the modus operandi of the speculator, 
who finds a fine field here for the exercise 
of his shrewdness and energies. Some 
were engaged in purchasing the discharges 
of the soldiers, each of whom is entitled, 
beyond his pay of eight dollarsa month in 
government paper, to six hundred and fifty 
acres of land for each six months service, 
and in proportion for a less period. For 
this he gets a certificate from the govern- 
ment. 

The discharged soldier comes to Hous- 
ton, hungry, and next to naked, with noth- 
ing but his claims upon the government; 
which his situation compels him to sell. 
If he gets ten per cent for his money scrip, 
and fifty dollars for a six month’s dis- 
charge, he receives quite as much as these 
claims were selling for during the sum- 
mer. 

When the storm-beaten soldier thus 
sees the reward of all his sufferings redu- 
ced to a few dollars, he has too much rea- 
son to lament over the time which he has 
worse than thrown away; and often in des- 
pair gives himself up to total abandon- 
ment. Upon this subject I might say much; 
but as Texas may have need for more sol- 
diers, it is well that I should be silent. An- 
other class of citizens were busy in buying 
what in the language of the country are 
called head rights. 
der may understand what these are, I will 
add that the constitution of Texas pro- 
vides that all white males of a specified 
age, who were in the country onthe second 
of March, 1836, the date of the declaration 
of independence, provided such persons 
are married, shall be entitled to a league 
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all the legal steps necessary to procure a 
|title from the government when the land 
office is opened, for the one half, and pay 
all attendant expenses, made the safest and 
most profitable speculation. 

Some men of wealth visited the country, 
with a view to purchase located lands, 
which, as I have observed in another place, 
sold here from one to twenty dollars an 
acre. 

In a new country,among a population of 
six or seven hundred persons, where but 
| the one-half were engaged in any regular 
business, (and there was not more than this 
proportion in Houston, who had a settled 
joccupation, unless drinking and gamblin 
|may be considered such,) riots of all kind 
| were to be expected. 

Some of the disturbances which took 
place during my stay at Houston, were of 
|the most revolting description, and one or 
two rencounters occurred, which were at- 
tended with mortal consequences, under 
circumstances of peculiar horror. Some 
\of the scenes which took place in the 
streets, exceeded description, and afforded 
‘a melancholy proof, to what a point of 
degradation human nature may descend. 
| But let it be said, that there was a consider- 
erable portion of the population who look- 
ed upon these things with regret and hor- 
ror. This class of the inhabitants had 
|gone to Texas, from the most commenda- 
} ble motives; and they sought to maintain in 
that country, the character for sobriety, 
| honesty, and industry, which they left be- 
hind them. Such persons were seen du- 
ring the week, to observe all the proprie- 
ties of life; and on the sabbath, by a regu- 
lar attendance at church, to discharge the 
higher duties of the christian. 

The first sermon that was ever preached 
‘in Houston, was attended by some circum- 
| stances of deep interest, at least to myself, 











and labor of land; and if single to one-|and while I relate them, I hope the rea- 
third of a league. As the land office has |der will excuse the digression. When it 
been closed since the commencement of|was announced that a sermon was to be 
the revolution, these rights are nothing | preached, the novelty excited general at- 


more than claims upon the government, 
but are more valuable than soldiers’ dis- 
charges, or government land scrip, as the 
constitution provides further, that all such 
rights have a priority of location, for six 
months, when the office is opened. 

Such rights have been known to sell for 
twenty-five cents an acre, and in some in- 
stances for much more. Those however, 
who contracted to take such claims through 


| edge of town. 


i 


‘tention. All resolved to attend, that they 
| might at least have the satisfaction in af- 
ter days, of saying it was their lot to have 
heard the first christian service that was 
ever performed in the new capital of Tex- 
‘as. The day arrived, and the citizens 
| with but few exceptions, collected beneath 
the shade of the timber that grew upon the 
If there is a period ina 
man’s life, when all’ the light feelings of 
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his nature are lost in sober, serious con- 
templation, it is during the interval which 
succeeds after he has entered the church, 
and before the commencement of the ser- 
vice. The deep silence which reigns over 


the assembly, and the sober faces by which | 
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and heavy matters connected with the sci- 
ence of government; which they thought 
it was important to the world that they 
should decide. 

The contractor, who judged that the le- 
gal custody of the building was in him, 











notwithstanding it was then in occupation of 
| Congress, and fearing or pretending to fear 
in the breathless silence of a large multi- | that the young men would fire the house 
tude which overawes the most abandoned; | with their eloquence or something else, 
and drives him back to the best feelings of | came furiously into the meeting, just at the 
hisnature. From the effect of such feelings | time the whole was in full blast, blew out the 
as I have mentioned above, there was a re- | candles and directed abusive language to 
spectful decorum, and serious attention | the membersof the club. One of the mem- 
visible in the audience who had assembled | bers, who was unwilling that their delibe- 
in the grove. My own thoughts dwelt upon | rations should be broken up in this manner, 
the christian privileges I once enjoyed, but | retorted the abuse, and slapped the intru- 
had not improved; which carried me back |der upon the cheek. The latter drew a 
to my boyish days, and the friends and ac- | pistol, but was prevented from doing mis- 
quaintances of youth. chief by the interference of others. 

What teacher had wandered into these |_| The man who had been slapped, ad- 
regions, and was about for the first time to | Judged himself sorely aggrieved, and on the 
declare the divine doctrines of christianity | 2¢xt day, to mend the matter, sent his ad- 
over a spot upon which, since the com- | Versary a challenge. This was accepted. 
mencement of time, no living voice had After preliminaries were settled, the par- 
been raised to maintain the cause of truth | ties met at the edge of town, quite to the 
and religion. While 1 thus mused, the |delight of a large number of the citizens, 
minister rose from’ his seat, and a thrill, | who crowded around, to witness what real- 
which nd human power can conceive or |ly appeared to them an amusing spec- 
describe, passed through me as | recogni- tacle. 
zed in the person before me, the instructor| Firing at the distance of ten paces, both 
of my youth, and the companion of after | parties missed. The challenger was not 
life. “Nature paid the tribute freely, which | yet satisfied. A second round was fired, 


ts when the heart is full. |@#nd the challenger having received his ad- 
she always exacts when the heart 1  comaliy hl shot in his wooden leg, (I beg 


pardon of the reader for not informing him 
'sooner that he had but one sound one,) 
leame to the conclusion that a bullet ina 
| wooden leg was quite a sufficient apology 
| for a slapped cheek ; and expressed his en- 
tire satisfaction. Thus ended this “ hono- 

I po not think I would be authorized to | rable” affair. 
state that there were thosein Houston, who| A young gentieman from the North, of 
made duelling an occupation; but | feel at | the name of Lawrence, said to be former- 
liberty to say that there were some who |ly connected in some way or other with 
seemed to think that there was no better | Major Noah in the publication of the New 
way to employ their time than to lecture | York Star, came to Texas early in the 
upon the principles of honor, to lay down | spring of this year. He brought with him 
the laws of the pistol, and to let no occa- | the testimonials of good character, and so 
sion pass to encourage others to fight. I) far as he was known here, he was es- 
hope [ will be pardoned, should I go into | teemed for his promising usefulness, and 
the particulars of two duels fought at|the amiable qualitiesof his heart. It was 
Houston during the summer; one because it | his misfortune to lodge one night with a 
was the first, and the other, on account of | number of his acquaintances, in the same 
its disastrous consequences. room with. a certain Doctor G The 

A number of young men in the spirit of | doctor, in the morning, professed to have 
polemics, met after night in the unfinished | lost from his pocket-book the sum of one 
house of Congress, to discuss some grave |thousand dollars, and did not hesitate to 


he is surrounded, if nothing else, will pro- 
duce the effect. ‘There is a moral sublimity 











CHAPTER VI. 


The Duello—Death of Lawrence—Tragic Fate 
of his Murderer. 
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charge young Lawrence with the robbery.| home. It is to be hoped that when the du- 
Itseems he had no ground to suspect the | elist visits the melancholy spot, where 
young man, and that in making the allega-| there is nothing to disturb the solitude of 
tion it was but a random shot upon the ge-| the place, he will be admonished of his 
neral principle that it was as likely to be errors over the grave of the fallen, and 
him as any one of the company: for, when | while he indulges the better feelings of his 
challenged for the reasons of the charge,| nature, will resolve never to raise arm 
he would give no satisfaction other than to| against his fellow man, in what the world 
declare that men’s suspicions were often, miscalls the field of honor. On the right 
involuntary. The principles of the duel | following the day of interment, a public 
were not familiar to Lawrence; for he had, meeting of the citizens was held, to ex- 
been raised in achristian land where they | press their regret for the fate of Lawrence, 
were looked upon with abhorrence. But) and their opinion of the causes which led 
he was now living in a country where the | to his destruction. There was a feeling 
people thought differently; where, should | manifested on the occasion, that did honor 
he not demand the satisfaction of the duelist,| to the meeting. But it seemed to me a 
it would at least be presumptive evidence of | mockery of all sorrow, to see those who 
the truth of the charge which had been’ were the principal authors of the catastro- 
alleged against him. Goaded on by a. phe, or who at least might easily, and 
sense of the injury which had been done | should have prevented it, taking a leading 
him, conscious too that the practice of the | part inthe proceedings of the meeting, and 
country pointed out but one remedy, and acting as chief mourners over the fate of 
more especially encouraged by that de-| the fallen. 
scription of men of which | have just made| Resolutions were passed expressing the 
mention, who spend their time in explain- | entire conviction of the meeting of the in- 
ing the principles of honor, and settling the | nocence of the deceased, as wellas others 
preliminaries of the fight, he was induced | condoling with the bereaved mother for 
to send his challenge, which was to prove | the untimely loss of her unfortunate son. 
to this people whether he was guilty or|IfI am correctly informed, in the feeling | 
innocent. The challenged party having | language of scripture, “he was the only 
the choice of weapons, chose the rifle at| son of his mother, and she was a widow.” 
twenty-five paces. The weapon was one| It may be some consolation to an afflicted 
with which Lawrence was entirely unac-| mother in the hour of her tribulation and 
quainted, as was evident, not only from his| sorrow, to learn that her son died in de- 
own admissions, but fromthe awkard man- | fense of hishonor; and if so, let me too add, 
ner of his using it on the field; while it was! that she has greater cause to lament over 
familiar to his adversary, who on a former | his misfortune than his guilt. If, however, 
occasion had proved his skill in its use by | the author of his ruin escaped for the pre- 
killing his man. Notwithstanding this odds sent, retributive justice did not sleep for- 
against the injured person, the parties met. | ever. 
Both fired about the same instant, and Law- | Scorned by all, but rather as a false ac- 
rence fell. The ball of his adversrry had} cuser than a murderer, he sought to hide 
passed through the upper part of both his! himself in San Antonio de Bexar, a fron- 
thighs, but without fracturing either of the | tier town upon the edge of the mountains. 
bones. ‘The other party stood uninjured.| Here he soon got into a quarrel; for it seems 
The wound in this instance might not! he lived in broils. He found the person 
have proved mortal, but the sensitive spirit | with whom he had the present difficulty, 
of Lawrence had received a far deeper | quietly sitting at the dinner table, uncon- 
one. A raging fever was the consequence | scious of, but not unprepared for, danger. 
of bodily suffering and menta languish, | He deliberately aimed and discarged a pis- 
which finished what the false accuser had | tol at the head of his adversary, which 
begun. | would have taken effect had not his arm 
A few days after the parties met, a num-| been disturbed, by one who opportunely in- 
ber of persons following, with measured | terfered. Like all cowards, when he found 
steps and slow, a small vehicle, which was| he had missed his purpose, he fled. The 
intended to answer the purpose of a hearse, | assailed was close upon his steps, and fol- 
showed that the remains of poor Lawrence | lowing him into his room by breaking 
were about to be consigned to their long | down the door, blew out his brains. 
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CHAPTER Vil. 


First Anniversary of the Battle of San Jancinto— 
Celebration—The Liberty Pole—A perilous Feat 
—The Oration—President Houston—The Ball— 
Indian Council and Dance, etc. 


Tue anniversary of the battle of San Ja- 
cinto was approaching; and it would not do 
for the citizens of Houston to permit so 
fine an occasion for the display of their 
patriotism to pass unnoticed. It was the 
first after the event: so that the charm of 
novelty, and a belief that the proceedings 
of the day would stand as a precedent to 
posterity, were both calculated to add to 
the interest of the jubilee. The erection 
of a liberty pole, upon whose top was to 
float the ensign of the republic, (a lone 
star;)a speech from one of the most dis- 
tinguished orators of the country, who had 
to arouse him, besides his own genius, the 
thought that he was himself one of the he- 
roes of the day; and a dance in the evening 
to conclude the whole, was to be the pro- 
gramme of the occasion. As Houston 
could not furnish a sufficient number of la- 
dies,* there was to be a general beating of 
the bushes along the Brassos, Oyster and 
Caney creeks, to make up the necessary 
complement. 

For two weeks before the time, tickets 
of invitation to attend the ball and the other 
ceremonies of the day, were sent for twen- 
ty or thirty miles in all directions; and the 
managers, who had immense responsibility 
resting upon them, were seen moving 
about over the country, bearing with them, 
like Roman lictors, the badges of their of- 
fice. At length the evening preceding the 
anniversary arrived. Many stood upon 
nettles, from a fear that the ladies from a 
distance would fail to attend, which would 
deprive valor, on this occasion, of the 
smiles of beauty. But before nightfall, in- 
telligence was brought that the Oyster 
creek girls had’ got in. This was soon fol- 
lowed by an announcement that those from 
the Brassos and Caney creek had also 
arrived. ‘Things now looked propitious.t 


*T should mention, in this place, that in the 
whole population of Houston, I doubt whether 
there were more than sixty orseventy females, both 
married and single. Some of the immigrants had 
left their wives behind until the country became 
more settled, and many had never had any. For 
the benefit of the ladies, I would mention that 
speculations are to be made in Texas. 

+1 do not wish the reader to suppose that I have 
any disposition to distort things into the ridicu- 


The day came at last, and with it many 
smiling faces. It was not, however, such 
a day as might be desired; for the sun, 
during the greater part of it, was obscured. 
About three o’clock in the afternoon, three 
or four hundred people collected in the 
upper part of the city and commenced 
forming a procession. It was understood 
that the appearance of a beautiful silk flag, 
made for the occasion, upon the top of the 
liberty pole, which was spliced midway 
from top to bottom, should be the signal 
for the procession to move; but, unfortu- 
nately, the rope at the top slipped off the 
pulley, and got between it and the inside 
of the pole. The procession was detained 
unti! the difficulty could be remedied; no 
easy matter, as it was necessary to climb 
to the top, which was both difficult and 
dangerous, owing to the extreme hight 
of the pole, and its smoothness and slender- 
ness towards the top. Each one saw how 
the matter was to be adjusted, but hesitated 
to speak, for fear he should be called upon 
to carry his advice into execution. There 
was a moment’s pause to see if there was 
no one in the crowd hardy enough to vo- 
lunteer to try the hazardous experiment. 
At last, a person stepped forward, and 
stripped himself of his upper garments, to 
make the attempt. Without great diffi- 
culty, he succeeded in reaching the point 
where the two poles were united. Here, 
finding a convenient resting place, he 
stopped and looked wishfully at the top. 
Encouraged by those below, he ascended 
yet another twenty feet. The pole now 
began to bend and swing like a reed in the 
storm, when, relaxing his gripe, from the 
effects of fear, he slipped, with great ve- 
locity, back to the pointof union, Fright- 
ened and discouraged, he descended to the 
ground and gave up the attempt. Another 
advanced and commenced ascending. With 
lusty sinews, he soon reached the spot 
from which the other had slipped. The 
top again began to give like a withe; and, 


lous; I state precisely what I saw; and just as it 
was. I attended the first celebration with the 
most profound respect for the occasion, and felt 
as all should who witness an event which is in- 
tended to commemorate the triumph of liberal 
principles over fanaticism and oppression. There 
are always a few who will give a ridiculous aspect 
to the most sober occasion; and should I choose 
to notice the conduct of such persons, who are al- 
ways conspicuous for their officiousness, it is 
surely not intended to affect the general character 
of the proceedings, which, in this instance, for 
the most part, were grave and dignified. 
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as he swung to and fro in the air, he | sident colored for a moment as the speaker 


twisted his body around the slender pine 
in the convolutions of a snake. All, now, 
was breathless anxiety below. At last he 
got to a height where, holding on with 
one hand, he might reach to the top with 
the other and adjust the rope; but now it 
required both hands to hold on, and an 
attempt to support himself with one would 
be extremely dangerous. Resting, how- 
ever, for a moment, he rallied his remain- 
ing strength, and by an effort which re- 
quired all his power, succeeded, in this 
way, to effect his object. 

At this moment, the air was filled with 
the shouts of the people beneath. The 
hardy sailor, (for none but one of the sons 
of Neptune could have performed the feat,) 
after his last effort, had barely strength 
enough to descend in safety. All difficulty 
being now removed, the flag was raised, 
and, as it reached the top, its rich and beau- 
tiful stripes floated gracefully upon the 
breeze. The procession now proceeded, 
with General Houston and the English 
representative* at its head, to a frame 
building which had just been enclosed and 
decorated for the occasion with consider- 
able pretensions to taste. The house was 
not sufficiently large to accommodate the 
multitude, and the largest portion remain- 
ed upon the outside. 

After prayer, the speaker ascended the 
rostrum. It was so arranged that the 
speech should not only be delivered on 
the day, but apon the very hour in which 
the battle was fought, so that the speaker 
might be animated with the reflection that 
just one year from the very moment he 
was speaking he was engaged in the battle. 
It was certainly an enviable field for the 
orator. During the remarks, which con- 
tinued for an hour, the cheeks of the Pre- 


— 


*Sometime in the.month of April, a British 
man-of-war was seen making its way up the Bras- 
sos to the surprise of the inhabitants. It was 
soon, however, explained. It brought a person 
who was commissioned by the English govern- 
ment to inquire into the condition of the country, 
in order to supply knowledge for enlightened 
action upon the subject of future intercourse with 
the new republic; at least, such was the ostensible 
object. The commissioner, or whatever he may 
be called, was to have made known the result of 
his observations. He has not cone so. Did he 
report unfavorably, and his government refuse to 
publish? or had he some other object in view? 
One thing is certain, that since the departure of 
the commissioner, we hear but little from England 
upon the subject of Texas. 


dropped an expression which seemed to 
imply a doubt as to what portion of the 
honor of the day he was entitled to. It 
may not be known to the world that the 
soldiers and officers are unwilling to di- 
vide with their general the laurels of San 
Jacinto. 

The speaker acquitted himself to his 
entire satisfaction. The multitude now 
adjourned to meet in the evening. Night 
came, and with it the merry dancers; the 
President, dressed in a rich silk velvet 
suit, moved among the throng with a gal- 
lantry and grace which have always dis- 
tinguished him when he chose to assume 
them. It ought to be added to his other 
merits on the occasion that, during the 
dance, he remained perfectly sober. There 
was a separate dance for the heroes of 
San Jacinto, as there was for those present 
who were at the storming of Bexar. The 
evening passed off with much pleasure 
and satisfaction to all, and without any 
disturbance. ‘There were here as there 
is on all such occasions— 


Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

And laughter, holding both his sides. 

During the course of the day and night, 

a number of Mexicans who had been taken 
prisoners at the battle stood around singly 
and in groups, and seemed to understand 
the nature of the occasion. Some, with 
smiling faces, assisted in the menial ser- 
vices of the day, and others looked on with 
a sullen silence. Their appearance made 
the proceedings resemble the public re- 
joicings of the ancients, where the van- 
quished graced the triumphal processions 
of the victors. While speaking of the 
events which occurred at Houston, I must 
not omit to give some account of a number 
of Indians (a portion of the Cherokee tribe, 
if I was correctly informed at the time) 
who visited there during the suramer to 
treat with the government. Thirty or 
forty Indians, among which were some 
women and children, with their chief at 
their head, encamped upon the opposite 
side of the Bayou. The President was in- 
formed that they were now ready to be 
waited upon, and to hear from him what 
he had to say upon the subjects about 
which they came to treat. Dressed in his 
robes of state, and accompanied by one or 
two friends who formed his retinue, the 
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President proceeded to the spot where the 
chief and his people had collected. The 
dignity of the Indian, which never forsakes 
him unless in the moments of inebriety, is 
especially conspicuous in council. Cool, 
grave, and, for the most part, taciturn on 
such occasions, he looks more like a Ro- 
man senator, in the days of Regulus, than 
the wild untutored son of nature. 

After all that has been said and written 
of the Indian character, I doubt very much 
whether it is yet fairly understood. By 
some he is represented as 


« The stoic of the wood, a man without a tear ;” 


as devoid of all the attributes of the human 
heart, but the 


«Study of revenge—immortal hate.” 


By others, who look at him ina less odious 
point of view, he is depicted, on account 
of his reserved and taciturn habits, as an 
unsocial being; to say the least of him, 
incapable of admiration; and that even 
among his own people he displays none of 
the affections and attachments of civilized 
life. All this will do for poetry and ro- 
mance, but not for-truth. The Indian is 
nothing more nor less than human nature 
modelled by the force of circumstances, 
which may direct and mould, to some ex- 
tent, the feelings and affections of the 
heart, but cannot destroy them. His 
wrongs, and a sense of injustice done him, 
may make him revengeful, cautious, and 
reserved in his intercourse with the white 
man; but they afford no reason why he 
should throw off all allegiance to human 
nature in those very particulars which 
constitute its vitality by being insensible 
to the endearments of “ wife, children, and 
friends;” feelings which, when they cease 
to be affections, merge into instinct. 

The education of civilized life is not ne- 
cessary to strengthen the natural affec- 
tions; so that the Indian, while his nature | 
will not permit him to love less than his 
white brother, may be more revengeful, 
unforgiving and vindictive. If we do not 
see the Indian as a social creature, it is 
because, from distrust or something else, 
he does not choose to let us into the secret 
and deeper feelings of his heart. It has 
been well obseryed by Washington Irving, 
in some of his late works, that the much- 
talked-of taciturnity of the Indian is oc- 
casioned much by a kind of timid defer-) 
ence which he feels in the presence of the | | 
white man; and that, among his own people, 


he talks, laughs, jests, and feels as other 
men. This is about the fact. 

The council lasted during the greater 
part of the day, but nothing occurred 
worthy of description. In the evening, 
the Indians, in a body, entered the town 
dressed in the richest manner after the 
style of the tribe. The men were large 
and muscular, and the women, especially 
some two or three single ones, might pass 
for handsome. I was much interested in 
the appearance ofa good-looking boy who 
carried about his neck a large silver medal 
in the shape of a crescent, which, from the 
inscription, had been a present from Gen- 
eral Jackson to his father, on account of 
the services rendered him during the Se- 
minole war. The chief,a man of forty 
years of age, and of intellectual cast of 
features, was tall and erect, and of man- 
ners that were easy and dignified; but 
the person who attracted the greatest at- 
tention was a large negro, who was look- 
ed upon with great respect by the tribe, 
and seemed to hold undisputed dominion 
with the chief himself. He acted as one 
who felt his consequence, and was, when- 
ever I saw him, full of fuss and confusion. 
A beef was furnished by the government, 
which they slaughtered upon the plain, 
and, each taking a portion, returned to the 
encampment. 

On the next day there was to be a dance 
to conclude the ceremonies of the treaty. 
About ten o’clock in the morning, the In- 
dians, in a body, paraded the streets to the 
sound of adrum formed by a dressed deer- 
skin drawn over a skillet, and the music 
of a nasal song which was ‘drawled out by 
the whole party. When they reached the 
center of town, the drummer squatted upon 
the ground, and the remainder of the group 
commenced marching around him in a 
circle, while the song, which was a repeti- 
tion of some few ‘inharmonious words, 
was continued. While this was enacting, 
the Indian in the center gave the people 
standing round to understand that thev 
expected to be paid for the show. Each 
of the spectators gave something; and 
when the Indians had collected enough in 
this way, they retired to express their 
gratitude by getting drunk. 

In the evening, many were seen help- 
lessly intoxicated; some behind logs near 
the city, and others some distance off, in 
the prairy, where they retired, as the 
wags said, to deliberate over the treaty. 
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oRAPe RR VII. | not in my power to’ lay before the reader 


an abstract of the law fixing tax upon real 


. oF . ° 
Conguese-Pegaronane- Meenas of the Presi- | and personal estate, as it never came with- 
dent—Taxation—T ari fi—Opposition—Land office 


act eg hac (in my reach. It was, however, deemed 

S | enormously high by a people unaccustomed 
|to taxation; and it was to the odiousness of 
‘this law, and that establishing a tariff, 
which fixed a duty of from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent. upon most imported ar- 
ticles, that is to be ascribed the dofeat 


of a large portion of that Congress at the 
| succeeding fall elections. ‘The tariff, es- 
in from all quarters, from the mixed mo- | pecially, met with such decided opposition 
tives of curiosity, government appoint- | that the people in the eastern part of Texas 
ment, speculation, and gambling. | put their veto upon it by running off the 

When the time arrived, as was ex- | collectors and obstinately refusing to pay 
pected, people from every part of Texas ja cent of duty. It ought to be observed, 
had assembled, as well as quite a number ‘in relation to this last law, that farming 
from the United States. Owing to the | utensils, and some other important articles 
delay of the members from the eastern | Which the emigrant is compelled to bring 
part of the country, there was not a suffi- | with him in order to make a commence- 
cient number present for three or four | ment in the country, are excepted from its 
days to form a quorum. | operation. 

When the members from Nacogdoches! But both these laws, so obnoxious to the 
arrived, it was announced tothe President | people, doubtless, have been repealed by 
that both Houses were ready to receive | the Congress of the winter of thirty-seven 


any commuuication which it was his plea- | and thirty-eight, as the elections, as I be- 
sure to make. 


Concress, at their last session in Co- 
lumbia, adjourned to meet at Houston in 
the month of May. The time was now 
drawing near, and every thing sounded 
with the note of preparation for the recep- 
tion of the members, as well as the attend- 
ant host which it was expected would crowd 


fore intimated, were made to turn upon 
When the President made his appear-|these points. The affairs of the land of- 


ance before the Senate and House of Rep- | fice were the subject which most entirely 


resentatives, who had met in the new capi- | engaged the feelings and attentions of the 
tol which had just been enclosed, he was | people. The constitution adopted the se- 
received with warm applause by both | cond of March, 1836, declared all entries 
ements. a apematers. BE Aah oe vigigs sf ont et ee a ies 
scending the speaker’s stand, which | should be void; an at the land office 
was decorated with a rich flag presented | should be closed until Congress would pro- 
to him by the ladies of New Orleans for|vide for its proper organization; provi- 
the part he took in the memorable twenty- | ding, however, that before it should be 
first, he delivered his message in a calm | again opened, the country should be sur- 
and rather impressive manner. ‘The prin- | veyed and laid off into regular sections. 
cipal matters which claimed the attention| By a law passed subsequent to the .dop- 


of Congress, at its present session, were | tion of the constitution regulating the land 


to establish some principle of direct taxa- | office department, it was provided it should 


tion, to settle upon a tariff, and to regulate | be opened on the first of June, 1837. 

the affairs of the land office. All three of | When Congress met in May, no steps had 

these great subjects had, as yet, hardly an taken to sectionize the country, and 

been touched. even no officers had been appointed under 
Since the commencement of the revolu- | 


\the law organizing the department. The 
tion, the expenses of the war and civil list | time, too, was near at hand when it was 


had been paid by the sale of government |to take effect; so to those who were ca- 
land scrip, bounty land, soldiers’ certifi- | pable of reflection, or were not blinded by 
cates, private donations, and some loans | interest, there appeared no alternative but 
principally from abroad. The time had |a repeal, at least of that portion of it which 
now come when it wasthought proper and | required the office to be opened on the 
necessary that the citizens, by means of first of June, and for Congress to take 
direct and indirect taxation, should contri- | such steps to comply with the constitution, 
bute something besides their blood to the |in the survey of the country, as the exi- 
support of the country. Iam sorry it is | gencies of the times seemed to require. 
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It seemed to me really extraordinary 
that a course so reasonable as this, and 
which was no less indicated by good policy 
than required by absolute necessity, in 
order that entries of land might be legal, 
should have met with the most decided 
opposition in, as well as out of, Congress; 
which can be explained upon no other 
ground than that those who had a large 
number of floating claims upon the domain 
of the country, in their anxiety to locate 
them, overlooked policy, prudence, and 
the constitution. 

A law, however, was passed which 
changed the time from the first of June to 
the first of October following, and which 
provided that the country, in the meantime, 
should be surveyed by running one base 
and two meridian lines. No one can 
surely find fault with this law, because it 
requires too much. 

A surveyor-general, and a suitable num- 
ber of registers and receivers, were then 
nominated, under the old law, by the Exe- 
cutive, and confirmed bythe Senate. The 
officers, however, took no steps to get 
ready for operations; nor was anything 


done to complete the limited survey which | 


the law required, until it became clearly 
too late to do anything. The President 
was now compelled to call Congress toge- 
ther in the month of September following, 
to repeal the law which could no longer 
be carried into effect. 


The law was again repealed, but not | 


without great opposition, and so stood at 
the time of my departure from the coun- 
try.* The people of Texas may not 
themselves be aware, on account of the 
great interest they have in the subject, 
what disastrous consequences are likely to 
follow the opening of the land office when 
the period actually arrives. Almost every 
person in the country has claims upon the 
public lands to a greater or less extent; 
and, as there can be no doubt that the great 
difference in the quality of the soil, and 
other considerations, would be a sufficient 
incentive with a people even more disinte- 
rested than these claimants to quarrel, the 
world must expect to see an agrarian 
struggle, when the office is opened, that 
would shake to its foundations, as by an 


*From the newspapers, I see that alaw was 
passed during the last winter, notwithstanding 
the veto of the President, which provided that the 
land office should be opened some time in the 
spring of 1838. 
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\earthquake, the strongest and best settled 


government of the earth. How a govern- 
ment, which, in all of its essentials, is yet 
hardly in existence, amidst the other em- 
barrassments which surround it, is to en- 
dure this tempest, is a question which 


‘the event alone can determine. 


It is certain that there is but one way to 


‘neutralize the evils which are likely to 
follow the event: and that is by a general 
\survey of the country into small divisions. 
1 readily admit that there is a strong ne- 
| cessity that the office should be opened as 
soon as possible for reasons which will be 


assigned in another chapter; but the ar- 
guments which demonstrate the conclusion 
|prove, too, how important it is that no 
\time should be lost, or pains spared, to 
‘sectionize the country. I[ do not know 
‘that it would be necessary, or even pro- 
per, in a series of Notes like these, which 
‘make no great pretensions to a very de- 
|tailed account of the people and their go- 
'vernment, to say anything of the talents 
\of the members of Congress at the May 
\session, were it not the case that, in all 
‘new governments so much depends upon 
the abilities of those who are to put it into 
operation. 

When the finances of a people are 
yet in chaos, and all other matters which 
appertain to government in confusion, it 
requires not only comprehensive and en- 
larged minds to settle the general princi- 
ples by which affairs are to be reduced to 
order, but also a business taleut to go into 
the practical details of office. In a combi- 
nation of these qualities of mind, the foun- 
‘ders of the American constitution, and 





'those who had the first management of 


‘the government, were extremely happy. 
If there was anything like statesmanship 
‘or business faculties among the members 
‘of Congress at the session of which I 
'speak, it surely escaped the observation 
\of myself as well as all others; and such 
an oversight (if such it was) can be ac- 
‘counted for upon no other principle than 
that the spectators were so struck with the 
‘interested views and motives which ap- 
peared tobe at the bottom of all legisla- 
tion, that the talents of the members were 
entirely overlooked. 

Should the many editors throughout the 
United States, who have been gulled into 
‘the publication of many handsome compli- 
ments upon the members of the Texian 
, Congress, on account of their business 
55 
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talent, charge me with a want of truth or cousins in kindred, but brothers in affec- 
candor in my remarks in this particular,| tion. Upon the death of the former, he 
all I have to say in reply is, that I have | left his little daughter, then four years of 
heard more expressions of regret from the | age, to the care of his old and tried friend. 
really patriotic part of the community | Faithfully was his duty performed by the 
that there should be so little talent of any | wealthy man to whom the person and small 
kind among the various officers of govern-| fortune of Emily Aymar were intrusted. 


ment, as well as in the country generally, | 
than upon all other subjects of complaint | 


put together. | 
R. | 


——— 


REMINISCENCES OF A LADY. 


} 
| 
} 


| 
MY SCHOOLMATES: NUMBER THREE: THE COUSINS. | 


j 


*«*A form though not of finest mould, 
Where yet a something you behold 
Unconscijously doth please; 
Manners all graceful without art, 
That to each word and look impart 
A modesty and ease.” 


One evening just as we were putting by | 
our books after study hour, an operation | 
which caused no slight commotion, and evi- | 
dent signs of pleasure, Madame L. entered | 
the room leading ina young stranger. She | 
was not handsome, or at least appeared not | 
so when contrasted with some other of her | 
future companions; but there was some-| 
thing strikingly interesting in her thought- | 
ful countenance, a something that riveted | 
the attention of even our unobserving eyes. | 

* Young ladies,” said chere maman in) 
French, “I present you with a new friend; | 
I hope you will all prove such to her and | 
do all in your power to make her home) 
pleasant among us.” Then turning to the 
timid being at her side she said, “ my dear 
child, these will be your future companions, 
you will soon find many friends among | 
them. Emily Aymar, Mesdesmoiselles.” 
We each then welcomed the new comer, 
and with perhaps more sincere cordiality 
than this ceremony was often performed 
by us upon similar occasions. After the 
departure of chere maman, we had leisure | 
and opportunity to examine more minutely 
the stranger. She was not handsome, but 
interesting ; her long lashes, shaded eyes of | 
heavenly blue, giving an expression of) 
loveliness, to otherwise not particularly 
good features. She was rather reserved, | 
and formed no intimacy with any of her 
classmates but Amy Ashton, who well de-| 
served her confidence. I have since be- | 
come acquainted with her history and will | 
“tell the tale as ’twas told to me.” 

Walter Aymarand Walter Rivers were 








|while her kind protector lived. 


Though naturally of a pensive tempera- 
ment, she never knew cause for sorrow 
Nursed 
in the lap of indulgence and luxury, her 
childhood passed in one dream of pleasure. 

Mr. Rivers had one son upon whom he 
doted. He was ten years the senior of 
Emily, and having neither mother nor sis- 
ters, from the moment she became an in- 
mate of his father’s house, he was her con- 
stant friend and protector. When about 
fifteen, her beloved guardian died. He 
left his property between Emily and Wal- 


| ter jointly, in case they should according to 


his earnest wishes marry when Emily was 
eighteen. If either at that time refused to 
do so, the half of his or her portion to de- 
volve on the one who remained willing. In 
case both refused, the moiety of the whole 
was to go to the church. Thus did the 
fond father think to secure the fulfillment 
of hisanxious wishes. Walter had been 
absent from home two years, when he heard 
of his father’s illness. He hastened home, 
where he arrived just in time to receive the 
dying blessing of his only parent. “God 
bless you, my dear son!” said the dying man, 
and taking the hand of Emily, who was 
supporting his head, and placing it in that 
of Walter: “Protect and cherish this 
sweet child.” Then giving one look of 
unutterable tenderness on his children, he 
expired. 

The sensitive mind of Emily had receiv- 
eda severe shock. Worn out with fatigue 
and watching, she was carried from the 
room insensible. This was succeeded by 
weeks of pain and suffering. When she 
arose fromthe bed of sickness, which till 
now had been always soothed by her ever 
kind friend and guardian, she was but the 
shadow of her former self. Walter had 
been gone so long that she felt a reserve 
towards him, that their once familiar in- 
tercourse seemed scarcely to justify.— 
Therefore, to his repeated wishes to see 
her during her illness, she returned the 
answer that she was too ill to see any one 
but her old nurse. When at length her 
somewhat recovered strength made no 
such excuse plausible, she consented to see 
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him. Emily was very timid, and when would not marry such acold hearted being 
she heard of the clause in her guardian’s, asEmily Aymar. Ihave written twice to 
will, she felt as if forced on her cousin,| her since my father’s death, and she whom 
who after their long separation appeared  [ could have loved, if only for my father’s 
like a stranger. Wher they met there-| sake, has not even deigned an answer. [ 
fore, she received him with acoldness and think my father must have seen the child 
hauteur that surprised and chilled Walter, through the parent, or he would never have 
who thought of her as one of the most en-| dreamed of joining me to such an icicle. 
dearing of children. The young lady who, Besides I hear she is not handsome, and I 
now met him, bore little resemblance to} must have a wife of a ‘ beauty to set one 
his little “ cousin Emily,” and he felt vex-| crazy.’ Pshaw! for your long tirade upon 
ed and dissatisfied with the reserve with) her amiability, gentleness, etc.ete. ButI 
which he was treated. Besides, he had _ will see her, and though! cannot marry her 
always thought her rather pretty, but! I will in regard toa parent’s wishes, do all 
blinded by his feelings, he did not now I can in my power to make her happy.” 
give her credit for lookingeven well. To} Emily and her friend had been com- 
a stranger, Emily would have appeared plaining sadly of the constant rains, which, 
interesting in her dark robes with her very , though they had continued only forty-eight 
sad face, but to Walter she appeared but| hours, appeared an endless time to them. 
as the marbie statue. Bidding her adieu, On the third morning after their arrival, 
he sailed for Europe, leaving his native | George entered his mother’s parlor, where 
land with little regret. The same day | his sister and her friend were sitting. At 
Emily entered our school. Two years) sight of him, Emily ran forward and was 
passed away and found her much improv-| about to ask him why he had not seen to 
ed in mind and appearance. She had im-/} having the horses brought for their accom- 
proved her advantages more than many | modation, whenshe perceived another gen- 
others who had anxious parents to urge} tleman in the passage, but did not recog- 
them to industry and perseverance. Amy | nise his face which wasshaded. When he 
Ashton was the only one of her schoolmates entered, and she could distinguish his no- 
to whom she confided her history, for with | ble countenance, his frank and manly bear- 
her usual sensitiveness, she shrank from! ing, she almost screamed with surprise. 
having her singular situation the talk of| “ Mr. Rivers, my cousin, Miss Ashton,” said 
the whole school. She was now seventeen,| George. The gentleman bowed. politely 
and before another birthday she must} to the confused and blushing girl, who 
either resign her splendid fortune or mar-| made her escape from the room immedi- 
ry her cousin. She hesitated not which to ately. 

do, but she dreaded to see her cousin,who| After much persuasion, Emily consented 
was daily expected from Havre. Sometimes to adopt her new name, as she saw that 
she thought of putting an end at once to; Walter could not recognise in the tall and 
her disagreeable situation, by writing him! graceful woman, his little playmate, or the 
her decided refusal to any connection be-| sickly girl he left. Mrs. Ashton too yield- 
tween them, but then the thought of her) ed to the deception her children wished to 
kind guardian would rise,and he seemed to| practice on their friend. She could not 
reproach her for refusing to do her part of| help feeling some female curiosity to see 
an act that had been his constant desire. | if as strangers the cousins would love each 
She determined therefore, to wait for cir-| other. 


cumstances to occur, to give her an oppor-| At the end of the week which was to ter- 
tunity to withdraw her consent gently but | minate the visit of Rivers, he was easily 
firmly. | persuaded to remain another, and at the 


- She left school with Amy Ashton, in-| expiration of a month, he felt less disposed 
tending to make her a visit bofore she saw} thaneverto leave. He found it would now 
her cousin. George Ashton was a friend| be a more difficult task than ever to love 
of Walter Rivers, and after knowing Emi-| his cousin, and a still more difficult one to 
ly, he felt assured that his friend had great-| endeavor not to love the cousin of his 
ly mistaken her character. In a letter; friend. “I hope you donot fancy my cou- 
written just before he left Europe, Walter | sin Emily,” said George one day to him, 
said: “I tell you once more George, were “for she is partly engaged.” “ Engaged!” 
it to cost me the wealth of the Indies, I| said Rivers in alarm,“ to whom?” Oh 
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to a young man who loves her very sin- | | spent not long since in the large and el ele- 

cerely, and I think she returns his affec- | gant mansion of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Riv- 

tion.’ \ers. He is devoted to his gentle wife, and 
“] flattered myself—I mean I hoped—” | to use the words of Amy Ashton, “I believe 


“Flattered! Hoped! Where are all |she thinks him a Jitile the nicest man in the 
your grand flourishes about father’s wish- | world.” 


es, and the deuce knows what all? Besides, 
[ do not think my cousin Emily is any 
handsomer than yours—” 

é“ dsomer! Why George Ashton, your | : 

Basosomer’ 135 —— J “Hark! they whisper! angels say, 

cousin is an an gel! Sister spirit come away ! 

“She may be an angel of goodness, but | 
I vow she is not an angel of beauty,” said anes i 

| ut let concealment, like a worm i’the bu 
66 

Geor ge, prov okingly ; and besides, I think Feed on her damask cheek; she pined in thought.” 
when you know your cousin, you will love 


her as well as you do Emily—for they are| Wuen I was alittle girl, and when the 
very much alike, only your cousin has the trials and difficulties of school seemed very 
shiners.” great to my inexperienced mind; before I 
“ Never!” thundered Walter, “will I | had learned todisregard fasting and learn- 
love any one asI do your cousin.” ing French poetry; in those early days 
“ We'll see what we’ll see!” said hiscom- | of my school life, I had one good friend 
panion, laughingly. Rivers returned tothe |whom now, through the vista of years 
house meditating upon the probability of |that have passed, 1 remember with more 
Emily’s loving this devoted young suitor \affection than many later and younger 
of whom Geor ge had spoken.—Whoever | friends; this was Emily Sincoe. The very 
he might be, Walter called him “Block- | name recalls to my memory every good 
head,” and many more such titles in his, and gentle quality. How many times, 
mind, when cogitating upon him. How- when almost in despair of conjugating a 
ever he determined to start the next day to | never-ending French verb, and the horrors 
see his now almost hated cousin, and then | of dry bread and cold water have been 
return and try to obtain the hand of Emily. | staring me in the face, have I heard a soft 
He arose very early and going to the | voice whisper the forgotten termination, 
library to return some books, found Emily | and, with renewed courage, been enabled 
there, who according to the usual custom, | to get through with some credit. When 
was reading before breakfast. | vexed with a playmate, how often have 
“Emily! Miss Ashton,” said Rivers, sit- | her soothing tones restored tranquillity to 
ting down by her, and speaking in very | my irritated feelings; in short, it were an 
lover-like tenes—* Miss Ashton, { must bid | endless task to enumerate her constant 
you farewell.” “ What do you mean Mr. deeds of kindness to myself and others. 
Rivers?” said Emily in alarm. He ex-| WhenI first knew her, she was about 
plained his situation with regard to his cou- | sixteen, but looked much older on account 
sin, and hisdetermination not to marry her. of her habitual sedateness of manner.— 
Emily listened in confused silence, for she | There was nothing brilliant or remarkable 
felt she was deceiving him. He thenspoke | in her talents or appearance. Her whole 
of what George Ashton had told himas to | deportment was characterized with the 
her supposed attachment to some young same gentleness, kindness and benevolence. 
man, and concluded with a passionate de- | Her figure was lady-like and easy, rather 
claration of his own love for her. ‘than peculiarly graceful or striking. Her 
“Why so silent, dearest Emily! Oh give | mind enriched with more solid and useful 
me but one word of encouragement, ‘and knowledge than others with more shining 
my whole life will be devoted to your hap- talents. Her face, expressive of a mind 
piness !” at ease, won the interest of every behold- 
“Walter! Cousin Walter!” cried Emily, ,er. No one, hearing her sweet voice, but 
throwing herself in his arms, “ will you, | was struck with the peculiar tenderness of 
can you ‘for give my deception!” ‘its tones. She seemed made to glide gent- 
Did he, think you, gentle reader? Yes, ly down the stream of life. The passions, 
and heartily too. the littleness and sordidaess of earth, ap- 
A happier month I never passed than one | peared to form no part of her disposition. 


NUMBER FOUR: EMILY SINCOE. 
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She left school about nine months after my | with a suitable companion you would be 
entrance; and then commenced new trials, | happier. [think almost every young man 
both for herself and the little girls whom | succeeds better in business, if he has a wife 
her kindness had relieved of many difficul- | to encourage him and to excite him to dili- 
ties. Well do] remember the tears shed | gence.” 
at her departure, not only by myself, but; “I have been thinking so,” said Hugh, 
by all her companions with whom she had |“ and really wish I could see some one who 
been a favorite. She had always been so | would be this counsellor. Do you notknow 
willing to translate a difficult passage, to |of such an one?” 
make pens, compose letters, and, in fact, “] never would presume to choose for 
to do all and any of those disagreeable of- | another,” said his companion, in a calm 
fices of lazy scholars, that she was missed | tone, her usual quiet manner having by 
from our circle longer than most others. this time entirely resumed its ascendancy 
She was the youngest of three daughters. | over her feelings. “ Besides, I do not recol- 
Her sisters had both married before she |lect having heard your opinion as to the 
left school, Her father thought his “little | wife you would choose.” 
Emmy” was the flower of his little flock, | ~* “ Well, then, [ will tell you. She must 
because of her resemblance to her depart- | be beautiful as an angel—wise as a serpent, 
ed mother. Her sister’s husband had a |and gentle as a lamb. She must 2 
brother named Hugh Maxwell, who soon; “Stop! stop!” said Emily, “you have 
looked upon Emily in the light of a sister. |enumerated perfections enough: do not, if 
Of a noble and commanding appearance, | you can, increase the number, or I shall 
and highly cultivated intellect, he was | despair of ever finding you such a para- 
courted and admired by all who knew him. | gon.” 
It cannot be wondered that, thrown con-| “I never yet have seen the woman whom 
stantly in his society, and very often |I would make my wife, but still I do not 
upon his protection, Emily soon felt to- | despair.” 
wards hima more than sisterly regard.— | Little did the gay young man suspect the 
Her whole being was absorbed in one feel- | daggers these words, so thoughtlessly spo- 
ing of love—love so intense that she seemed | ken, sent to the very life and peace of his 
but to live in his presence. The slightest |companion. Slowly but surely the conceal- 
word or look from him was food for thought | ed poison was undermining the frail being 
to dwell upon long after it had been forgot- | of Emily Sincoe. Her work, her books, her 
ten byhim. But it was notso with Hugh. | flowers, all were neglected. At length it 
He looked upon Emily with the same feel- | became evident that consumption, the bane 
ings he would have done had she been his | of her mother’s family, had fastened upon 
sister. He thought her kind, good and'|her. No one but the sufferer suspected 
gentle; but for a wife he should desire | the cause. She alone knew the cause and 
mirth and beauty also. | hopelessness of her case. 

One moonlight night Maxwell asked; Her father proposed to Hugh to ac- 
Emily to accompany him ina walk. They |company them to Lebanon Springs, who 
proceeded leisurely, conversing on various | immediately consented, he being scarcely 
topics, until Hugh suddenly exclaimed,— | less anxious than her family for her recoy- 
“Emily, what do you think of my getting |ery. Emily roused herself when she per- 
a wife?” 'ceived her father’s anxiety, and succeed- 

If a thunderbolt had struck his compan- | ed so well in her efforts to be cheerful, as 
ion, she could not have been for a moment | to deceive both her father and his young 
more speechless than this simple question friend. But alas! her spirits were des- 
made her; but by the time it was repeated | tined soon to receive a shock that even her 
she was enabled to answer, though with a | fortitude could not withstand. A few days 
tremulous voice. after their arrival at the springs, as their 

“When I return to my chamber,” said | carriage drove up to the door, another close 
Hugh, “after the vexations and perplexi- | carriage also stopped. From it sprang two 
ties attendant on my profession, I need | rosy children, then followed a middle-aged 
some sympathizing hand to chase away the | gentleman and a lady, apparently his wife, 
‘blues.’ So, do you not think I had better | who being in ill health, leaned heavily on 
be on the lookout for a wife?” | his arm, and prevented his paying suffi- 

“T have no doubt,” said Emily, “ that I cient attention to a young lady, who, in 
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alighting from the steps of her carriage, | “You live so retired,” said Fanny, bath- 
tripped her foot in her dress, and would | ing her friend’s head, “I believe you have 
have been precipitated to the ground, but} the ‘blues.’ You should enter more into 
for the timely aid of Maxwell, who, hav-| the gayeties of this place, and { am sure you 
ing by this time alighted, was following Mr.| would feel better.” 

Sincoe and his daughter into the house.} “1 donot feel able,” said Emily, lan- 
The dark eyes of the blushing stranger, as} guidly, “ and I do not think I ever shall 
they were raised to his in gratitude, thrilled| be much better. Were it not for my father, 
through Hugh with a new feeling of plea-| 1 should hope it were so; but he has other 
sure. Hecould scarcely refrain from press-| children, and perhaps he too would cease 
ing the arm that rested on his, as he led | to mourn for me.” 

her in the house. The acquaintance thus| “ Do nottalk so,” said Fanny, with tears 
commenced, soon ripened into friendship| in her eyes, “you make me nervous, to 
between the Sincoes and Mortimers. The} hear you talk so dolefully. I hope you do 


sprightliness, wit and beauty of Fanny | 
Mortimer, captivated Maxwell, while her | 
winning manners and sweet temper could | 
not but gain the love of Emily and her fa-| 
ther. Emily was as free from jealousy as 
from every other mean feeling; but she} 
could not see the devotion of Hugh,—he| 
fur whom she was dying—whose every | 
tone sent a thrill to her heart,—she could 
not see his devotion to another, without 
pangs of bitterness known only to those 
who have experienced the lonely wretch- 
edness of unrequited love. Often would 
Fanny and Hugh ramble off by themselves, 
leaving Emily to count the weary hours 
till their return, when she would turn 
heart-sick at the sound of their merry 
laugh, or to hear the low murmurings of 
their voices as they passed her winduw.— 
Many times has she buried her face in the 
pillows, and sobbed aloud in utter desola-| 
tion. She would experience then those 
desolating feelings of despair and anguish 
that nearly all have felt in the course of 
their lives. But tears brought not the re- 
lief which many find in them at such times. 
She felt that she was fast sinking under'| 
the blighted hopes of youth, and in this con- 
sisted her only consolation. “J could not 
wish to see their happiness,” would she say 
to herself. “Ohno! rather let me die than | 
live to bear such misery!” One day Fan-| 
ny ran gaily into Emily’s room, but stood 
stillin wonder and pity upon seeing her 
friend leaning mournfully upon her hand, 
as the tears chased each other down her'| 
pale cheek. Fanny stole softly to her, and | 
kneeling by her side and taking her hand, 
said, “ my dear Emily, what is the cause of 
your sorrow?” Emily strove hard to hide 
her feelings, and answered with some- 
thing of her cheerful tone: “I am not 
well,” said she, smiling, “and like a spoiled 
and sickly child, I was crying about it.” | 


not think of these gloomy things.” 

“ Dying is neither gloomy nor doleful to 
me. ‘To you, Fanny, so gay and happy, I 
can easily conceive that it must be, how- 
ever.” 

“Yes, itis indeed gloomy. But you are 
so good, that you are entirely beyond the 
comprehension of such a rattle-brain as 
myself. Come down now, and see this 
funny old fellow, whom I have teased un- 
mercifully all day. Come! your father is 
waiting for you.” And away she flew to 
arrange her own pretty person, upon which 
she bestowed unusual care, for upon that 
eventful day had been decided her fate, 
and she was now the bride-elect of Hugh 
Maxwell. 

Mr. Sincoe blamed the waters, the dissi- 
pation of the guests, and every thing but 
the truth, as the cause of Emily’s increased 
debility. He determined to spend the win- 
ter with her at the South, where his eldest 
daughter resided. She yielded to her fa- 
ther’s wishes, although conscious that his 
hopes were fallacious. Constant, kind and 
lengthy, were the letters Hugh addressed 
Emily at this period, but to which she re- 
turned no answer. Her father excused 
her to him, as unable to bear the fatigue of 
writing, and thanked him for his kind at- 
tentions. 

The setting sun was shedding his beams 
aslant a room furnished with almost orient- 
alluxury. Sofas, couches, and cushioned 
chairs, seemed to invite the beholder to re- 
pose; the various appurtenances of a lady’s 
room were arranged with scrupulous neat- 
ness. The neat little escrutoire was closed, 
the guitar, the books, the piano, all gave 
evidence that they were now useless. All 
looked quiet, sad and deserted. But that 
room contained one object for whom all 
these luxuries were procured, but to whom 
they were now valueless. 
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She lay upon a couch, her head supported 
by pillows, while her thin hand, pressed in | 
that of her father, showed in the blue tra- 
cings, how much its owner had suffered. 

“ Weep not, dearest father,” said she, 
faintly. “lamhappy,now. Happier, far 
happier, than when, yielding to a sinful | 
love, | murmured at the will of my Maker. | 
I forgot all my blessings, because one only 
was denied. Father, 1 am dying. Call | 
Ameliaand the children. Let me look my | 
last on those I love.” | 
He touched the bell, and presently a la- | 
dy with two little girls entered. They | 
softly kissed the sunken cheek of their 
aunt, and then, at her request, they sang the | 
following song, which she had taught them: | 


«I go, sweet friends, yet think of me, | 
When Spring’s low voice awakes the flowers, 
For we have wandered far and free, 
In those bright hours—the violets’ hours. 


«I go,_—but when you pause to hear, 
From distant hills, the Sabbath.bell, 

On summer’s wind float silvery clear, 
Think of me then—l1 loved it well. 


« Forget me not around your hearth, 
When clearly shines the ruddy blaze ; 
For dear has been its hour of mirth, 
To me, sweet friends, in other days. 


« And oh! when music’s voice is heard, 
To melt in strains of parting wo; 
When hearts to tender thought are stirred, 
Think on me then. I go! I go!” 


As the last words died in echo through , 
the apartment, Emily Sincoe closed her | 
eyes; and softly as a babe sinks to slum. | 
ber on its mother’s breast, so softly and | 
peacefully did she sink into death. | 


A. 8..N.V. 


CONTENTMENT. 


Birps were around me, and the insects hum— | 
The sound of green leaves rustling—and the drum 
Of the woodpecker’s rapid bill—and all 
Was joyous; bird and leaf and waterfall. 
Perched on an oaken branch that waved above, | 
Whistling his forest song of joy and love, 

A lone bird sat, or skipped, with careless spring, 

From twig to twig, with light and gorgeous wing. 
Gaily the wild wind sported as it flew, 
With tinted plumes that spot nor ruffle knew; 
Lightly the green leaves fanned the moss-built nest | 
That sheltered swung, and rocked his nightly rest, { 
Long had I watched him, when my busy thought 
Took shape—’twas thus with discontentment fraught :— | 
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‘« Bird on the tree-top!—happy thou 
Breathest the wild flowers’ perfume now ; 
Brightly thine eye, in this mellow light, 
Glances around from sight to sight 

Of white clouds floating on the sky— 
Or birds from tree to tree that fly— 
Or blossoms that adorn the top 

Of some tall tree—or flocks that crop 
Beneath its shade—or water coursing 
Down some hill, its wild way forcing 
Rocks and rugged roots among; 

To whoselow murmur oft thou’st sung 
Harmonious treble, Bird! thy view 
Is one of beauty, ever new. 


Care never touched thy merry heart 
With aught like sorrow—’tis the part 
Of nature’s life thou actest here, 
Still to rejoice with song and cheer. 


The life of man an hour scarce knows 
Of that deep bliss that ever flows 

From breath to breath, and year to year, 
Of thy existence. Man knows not, 

On earth scarce one lone, lovely spot 
Where pain, disease, despair, and sorrow 
Blast not each hope, that o’er the morrow 
Hangs, like the cloud of crimson light 
That cheers the West when falls the night, 
And the sun’s chariot fire fades out. 

Our dearest hope is but a doubt— 

And each glad promise given, of joy, 

A thought can break—a breath destroy. 


Bird! | would be as thou art now: 

This shadow on my heart and brow 

Of earth’s dark tempest cloud of sadness, 
I would dispel with such true gladness 
As fills each hour that opes before thee, 
And gilds each cloud that passes o’er thee. 
Wings I would have, and tuneful bill ; 
Then every grief and fear I’d still. 

Living, with love and worship blest, 
Dying, I’d fly to my upper rest.” 


But ah! a shot—how quick and sharp it rang 

Through the echoing woods.--And where’s the bird 
that sang, 

But now, so sweetly on the tree-top there ? 

Huntsman, too true thy aim for game so fair ! 


See! ’mong the flowers, whose perfume was his breath, 
In his life-blood flutt’ring, how he pants in death! 
Murdered with idle hand, in wanton hate— 

Bird! I have blest, and now I'll mourn thy fate. 


Then thus I taught this lesson to my heart-- 
Seek not to change thy lot; but as thou art, 

If right thou walk’st, Contentment shall be nigh, 
Each home of euarth—each cloud to beautify. 


Yoricx. 














































































PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


I have remarked two distinct descrip- | 
tions or characteristics of pulpit eloquence. 
The one artless, simple, unadorned, yet 
touching and effective, the other brilliant, 
vigorous, energetic,and searching. Ihave 
heard sermons delivered, containing the 
most eloquent and stirring appeals to the 
heart of man, yet unaccompanied by a 
single oratorical grace, and unaided by the 
least attempt at gesticulation; and I have 
hence been induced to conclude that it is 
by no means necessary to introduce intoa 
discourse the animation, strength, and 
polish of the practiced orator, in order to | 
render iteffectually eloquent. A mistaken 
opinion, respecting this matter, has been | 
the ruin of many; who, had they obeyed 
the simple dictation of their own hearts 
and natural feelings, would have made 
themselves beautiful and accomplished 
speakers. Too many, extravagant and 
presumptuous in their notions of the nature 
and variety of true eloquence, and aiming 
at great and labored efforts, and striving 
to imitate a style for which they were by 


ward, in the impetuosity and enthusiasm 


the bounds of all taste and propriety, they 
have established their characters as vio- 


of pulpit declaimers far too numerous at | 
the present day. 

The eloquence of Him who spake as 
never man spake, and his disciple and imi- 
tator John, was always mild and uncum- 


was ever and throughout simple, persua- 


in the most soothing style. Yet, what 


plication? It was the unstudied eloquence 

of the benevolent heart; the eloquence of 
divine goodness; the eloquence of love 
and persuasion. 


it comforted and lulled the sorrowing of 


speech of the open blasphemer; cheered 
the fatherless and friendless; raised the 
mourning soul from its despondency ; it 
strove with the guilty and obdurate hearts 
of the scornful Jews: overthrew the strong 
holds of skepticism and unbelief; and put 


| was ever departed from. 


quence. 
/and on suitable occasions. 


nature never calculated, have rushed for- | 


of their vain ambition, till, overstepping | 


lent and brazen-throated ranters—a class | 


bered by any effort at declamation. It | 
sive, and gentle—addressed to the heart | 


couldequal its powerand authority? Who, 
could withstand its force, or evade its ap- | 


Applicable to every va- | 
riety and peculiarity of human condition, | 


the weary and afflicted; hushed the rude | 


to nought the wisdom and philosophy of 
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the doctors of the temple, and the rabbins 
of the synagogue. Mighty as were the 
addresses of our Saviour, we have no evi- 
dence that this mildness and suavity of 
manner, this unaffected style of discourse, 
His speech was, 
indeed, the embodiment of- the power, 
simplicity, and beauty, of the sublime re- 


ligion of which he was the founder. 


it is difficult, perhaps, after this illus- 


trious and successful example, to decide 
|which is the more efficacious in the pul- 


pit, the mild or the energetic style of elo- 
Both are proper in proper hands, 
What I would 
principally dwellupon now is the com- 


_pleteness and perfectness of each, and the 


independence in which each stands to the 
oth». Ofthe animated style, we have a 
prominent and happy example in the vi- 
gorous discourses of that great scholar and 
preacher, the apostle Paul. The elegant 
and bold specimens of sacred oratory with 
which he has furnished the world, are un- 
equalled for richness and copiousness of 
thought, and purity and power of language. 
Their style is, indeed, peculiarly bold and 
fearless; thousands, as proud and iniqui- 
tous as the hardened and arrogant Felix, 
trembled under the severity of these appli- 


ications of truth to their consciences. He 


probed every heart to the bottom, and ex- 
posed the fallacy and nothingness of every 
dear dream of security, and every delu- 
|ding belief. Paul’s addresses embody the 
very fire and soul of animated eloquence; 
and could not, from the character and tem- 
perament of the man, have been other than 
what we find them. The rapidity of his 
| reflection, the nervousness of his temper— 
which was, indeed, under rigid control— 
the irritability of his fee slings, and the 
prompt fearlessness of his independence, 
are all developed and discovered by the 
e | manner of his speech and argument, as it 

has been disclosed to us by his faithful 
biographers, and in his remarkable letters 
to the early eastern churches. 

The manner of the eloquence of Paul 
has been more extensively imitated by 
modern preachers than that of Christ, 
and is, at the present day, in more ge neral 
practice; and in this fact is found the rea- 
son why there are so few preachers re- 
markable for the originality or effective- 
ness of their oratory. ‘There can be no 
originality in a speaker who forces him 
self into a made, artificial, and unnatura! 
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style of delivery. The delicate and in- | who understood not a word that was utter- 
fantile voice of a child can never be made | ed, than did the repetition of the transla- 
to express the deep and sonorous base | ted words, by the mechanical interpreter. 
which a man is capable of uttering; nei- |The poetry of language is indeed of great 
ther can the base voice of age express the |importance to any professional public 
soft, shrill tones of the child. Education | speaker; but more especially to the minis- 
can assist, but can never successfully op-| ter of the Gospel. We see its effect at the 
pose the first and arbitrary directions of | bar, and in the halls of legislation; why 
nature. The minister of the gospel is en- | should it be neglected in the pulpit? The 
joined to be “prepared for every good | same intelligence is to be addressed; the 
word and work ;” and the first step in the | same understanding is to be instructed; 
preparation for public speaking, is an exa- | and, in addition, there is a stubborn and an 
mination into the extent, peculiarities, and ‘almost inaccessible heart to be affected. 
capabilities of his own natural powers, | And yet, is not this great branch of elo- 
and his fitness for any one particular style | quence too carelessly pruned, and its blos- 
of address. Nature must always be first|soms too seldom gathered by modern 
consulted; and upon the foundation that | preachers for the more effectual adorn- 
she has laid should the superstructure be | ment of their speech? 
erected. Many preachers, eminently cal-| Ihave said that there is an eloquence 
culated for one style of eloquence, render | and poetry, and power in simple language, 
themselves tedious or ridiculous by their | tostir upthe sentiments and agitate the emo- 
vain attempts to adopt a style for which | tions of the heart; but it must not be forgot- 
they never were intended, and which, |ten that though language may beso effectu- 
consequently, they never can acquire. |alas to require noaid from an artful man- 
An unnatural style must always be labo- | ner of delivery, still it is not exempt from 
rious to the speaker, and displeasing and |the annoyance and distraction occasioned 
irksome to the hearer. Of this fact, there | by a bungling and awkward recitation. 
is abundant proof. The mild, gentle, and | Perfect in itself, it may be obscured and 
persuasive manner of one of a quick tem- | rendered impotent by a clumsy tongue, and 
perament, appears affected and awkward 'a rude and inappropriate gesticulation. 
in one whose natural and habitual vivacity | Let the student of divinity consider these 
and animation demand a manner corres-|things. Simply correct composition, and a 
ponding in vigor and spirit. \cold and innocent style of reading, will 
There is one division of eloquence, that | not accomplish the purpose for which he 
demands the attention of the sacred orator, | was sent; neither will the harsh and fero- 
which is of the utmost importance. This oun ranting of unmeaning violence. He 
is the distinction between the eloquence of | must think feelingly, and speak as he 
language, as the simple vehicle of ideas, | thinks, according to the promptings of na- 
and the mere eloquence of outward style | ture, and the teachings of his heart. The 
and speech. A mute may be very eloquent | arrogance and infidelity of man, resist even 
in the expression of his thoughts by means | the most stirring and passionate appeals of 
of mechanical, visible signs, though he ut- | the sublimest eloquence; how much. more 
ters never a word. So alsoone may write | will it laugh and mock, in the sel f-suffici- 
an eloquent letter, the manner of which |ency of the heart, and the skepticism of 
shall animate the feelings ‘and thrill|the understanding, at the weakness and 
through every nerve with great force: | frailty of one who comes unprepared for 
yet we shall hear no sound, nor see any | his great work ; whose speech is simple and 
motion; the effect being produced by the | powerless; and whose feeble appeals fall 
silent eloquence of language. Grace of | blank and lifeless on the ear of him who 
action, and appropriate gesture and em-| plays with the trifling words, as they come 
phasis, and a pleasing modification of voice, | from lips cold and unmeaning. It requires 
will produce an effort on the mind equally |an instrument as powerful as the search- 
strong and lasting as that occasioned by the | ing spirit of Jehovah, to pierce the mail of 
presentation of new, startling and poetical | pride and unbelief in which the heart of 
ideas, embodied in choice words and ele-| man is incased, Of what avail, then, will 
gant language. The expressive action, | be the address of one whose words are but 
and gesticulation of Red Jacket, made ajas the pratlings of the mocking parrot, 
deeper impression on his white audience, | when applied tosucha barrier? Toenter 
56 
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that strong hold, you must cause the re- | 
moval of all obstacles, by softening the | 
feelings, and gently overcoming the ob- 
stinacy of him who so securely confines its | 
unappreciated treasures, or you must dash | 
through it with the force and thunder of | 
exciting eloquence. Let nature dictate the | 


choice. 
Yoricx, 


a 


THE SEA-SPIRIT. 


I wap been floating in my pearly shell 

Within the ocean’s pure and crystal depths, 
Repining at my strange and lonely fate, 

When o’er my soul there came a dream of earth, 
So pure and beautiful, each warm pulse thrill’d 
Within my heart, with rapture wild and sweet. 
Myhome was beautiful—the coral rocks 

Were woven o’er by many a green sea vine, 
And ever and anon the sun’s bright rays 

Flashed through the waves upon the golden sand, 
Lighting each dim recess, and turning all 

To brightness, but my wild and wayward heart 
Was still unsatisfied, there was a want 

Of fellow-feeling, which I long had sought, 

But found not ’mongst my kind, and then I sigh’d 
And long’d to visit earth—How of’t I wept 
That I was not made mortal, for I deem’d 

That on the earth was aii that [ had sought, 
Fame, burning fame and love! Eve found me thus, 
Still weeping to be mortal; the pale moon 

Was shedding o’er the blue waves her soft light, 
Ere I remembered that I still might gaze 

On what I thought earth’s happiness, unseen. 
Upwards I went-on-through the balmy air, 
Forgetting earth’s bright beauty, as I looked 

Upon the blue sky, and its countless stars 

Whose proud, yet quiet beauty, had absorb’d 

My weary soul in wonder! 


CC Att ttt 


Then there came 
A voice of melody, a thrilling strain 
Ro full of hope and gladness, well I knew 
It came from some young heart through beauty’s lips, 
Joy thrill’d my soul, as towardsa fairy’s bower 
I took my flight—shc was a happy thing, 
So full of life and joyousness, her soul 
Fiash’d forth in gladness from her deep dark eyes ; 
From every feature intellect shone forth, 
A glorious index of the light within! 
I gazed upon her as the sweet sounds came 
Forth from her smiling lips, till I forgot 
I was not mortal, but remembrance came 
And with it sad regret. 


Time sped along, 
And eve e’er found me watching by her side. 
I mark’d the germ of Genius in her heart, 
"Till it became a bright, consuming fire ! 
But she was happy then, she had not felt 
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The cold world’s burning sting, her young heart beat 
With thrilling hopes, and yearnings after fame! 
Her hopes were realized, and then there came 
The slander and the envy of the world, 
Which brought her tearful eyes, and burning cheeks. 
I did so love her, she became a part 
Of my existence—absence was as death. 
As soon as day-light set, and the first star 
Looked forth, I sought her. Why may not those 
who win 
Fame’s laurels still be happy? But, alas! S 
Each leaf brings poison to the breathing heart! 
There came a change, a bitter, burning change 
To her I lov’d!—She, like myself had sighed 
For intellectual love, but found it not, 
And now, her heart recoil’d upon itself ? 
One eve I found her pensive, sad, and lone, 
And bright drops stealing down her glowing cheeks, 
Oh! how I long’d to puton mortal form 
And tell her all I felt! But *twas denied, 
And both were wretched, when both might be blest! 
I sought my rose-girt home, and in my dreams 
That fair one was before me, sad and pale. 
Day came again, it was a weary day! 
The hours waned slowly till I saw the star, 
Bright signal for my starting, in the west. 
Another change had come! Shestood before 
The sacred altar, on her lips the vow 
Still trembled, but came not from her heart; 
One stood beside her, one, of noble mein, 
Who made her his because the world admired 
Her fame and genius. Poverty, thou art 
A master who doth rule with iron rule, 
Bringing to many, sad and ruin’d hearts! 
Yet, martyr-like oft, silently thou’rt borne! 
Despair’s cold shadow fell upon her heart, 
And in an evil moment she became 
His bride, while those the thoughtless world calls 
friends, 
Proclaimed their pleasure at the sacrifice. 
The victim’s heart they knew not! 
And I marked 
Her dark eye sadden, and her cheek grow pale, 
And turned me loathing from the sickening scene. 
Time had thrown years into the boundless past, 
When once again I sought that fair one’s home. 
She had been wandering in a foreign land 
With him, they called her lord. Another change 
Had crossed her brief existence—He was dead; 
And Fame had bound around her marble brow, 
Her brightest buds and blossoms, and her name 
Was girt around with glory, but her cheek 
Had faded, and her sweet and thrilling voice 
Was sad and plaintive, yet it still was sweet ; 
But in her eye the warm soul sparkied still ! 
A chang’d—a blighted, sad, and weary thing, 
She had return’d, and on her knee there sat 
A bright-eyed cherub, through her waving hair, 
Its white and fairy fingers softly crept; 
Its pure and gentle eyes look’d into hers 
And found that which they sought—-a mother’s love, 
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The purest well-spring of the human heart! 

Then from her lips love murmurs feli—« My child 
How idolized 4bhou art! Art thou notall 

This shatter’d heart may cling tonow? In vain 
My heart has wandered, and my spirit sought 


For love the world possess’d not! What is fame? | 


[t cannot fill this dreary, burning void 

Witbin my throbbing bosom; but to thee 

My weary spirit stiJl may turn and drink 

At the pure fountain of thy unstained heart, 

Affection’s soothing draughts, nor fear deceit, 

And yet thou mindest me of ‘the bitterest hours 

That woman e’er may pass; of agony 

O’er which, I strove to weave affection’s smile!” 

She press’d the little smiler to her heart, 

And on its snowy brow her own pale cheek 

So sadly rested, and a shadow passed 

Across her face of untold agony 

That spoke the writhings of her soul! 

I left her thus—My heart was satisfied, 

That all the love my fancy gave to earth 

Was but ideal. What was fame to her, 

Now she had won its brightest glory-wreath ? 

That wreath had brought ber sorrow, woman’s lot 

Should be ’mongst life’s affections—-But, alas ! 

Genius is inborn, and the voice of fame 

Charms like the serpent! What was her reward ? 

A ruin’d heart wreath’d o’er with laurels ! 
Home 

I bent my way, determined ne’er again 

To sigh for love or fame. My heart was sad, 

The lesson I bad learned, had made it so! 


EGERIA. 
Clark’s Mills: O. 


a 


LAURA’S HARP. 


Sweet minstrel, to whose magic art, 
The enchanting power is given, 
To steal away from earth the heart, 

And yield it up to Heaven. 


Thy strain is not the voice of mirth, 
Forever fraught with folly ; 

Oh! ’tis too sweet for aught on earth, 
Save holy melancholy. 


For as it gently floats on air, 
Upon the breath of even; 

No sound of earth is mingled there: 
It breathes alone of Heaven. 


It seems to speak of happier hours, 
Of joys forever faded; 

Of paths once bright and strewed with flowers, 
Now bare and sorrow-shaded. 


An angel’s choir might not disdain, 
Thy silver tones to borrow, 

And mourn, in thy own melting strain, 
Man's doom to earthly sorrow. 
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| POETS AND PRETENDERS. 


| “To what is it owing,—ambition, van- 
ity, idleness, or a worse disease than ei- 
ther?—that so many young writers at- 
‘tempt, and insist upon pursuing, what is 


‘lconfessedly the most difficult walk of ima- 


| ginative literature?—viz: THE POETICAL.— 
‘1 wish, Messrs. Editors, that some one of 
your able correspondents, who are so good 


lat discoursing about “motives,” “ prin- 
|ciples,” and “manifestations,” would un- 
idertake to answer this inquiry through 
/your wholesome pages. Depend upon it, 
‘that is no trifle which is epidemical over a 
| whole country as long and as broad as ours, 
|which is at present the case with the dis- 
ease of poetising; and a few hours might 
ibe very profitably spent in an effort to ar- 
|rest so great an evil. For this, however, 
| I have not leisure, had I the ability. My 
| present purpose is, merely to point out, in 
| our own section of the Union,—which is 
|not more severely scourged than is every 
lother,—some two or three of the points 
| where the epidemic appears to be the most 
| virulent. . 

Louisville, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh 
‘are filled with anonymous rhymesters, who 
| pour out their spiritless verses by a kind 
\of steam-power process, and inflict them 
| upon the patient community, by the column 

and the canto, whenever the bad taste or 
obliging dispositions of good-natured edi- 
tors will permit them so todo. Such are the 
| Vivians,” the “D°Orvals,” and the “ Ege- 
| rias,” whose lucubrations have adorned the 
| newspapers of the cities named, in almost 
| any computable quantity, for the past year 
‘or two: scribblers who appear, indeed, not 
|to be wholly without poetical feeling, and 
| the capacity to produce something good, 
but who are content with the mere spime 
| ning out of common-place incidents, and 
| every-place ideas, into columns and yards 
|of rhythmless rhyme, and bastard blank- 
verse. One of the editors of the middle- 
|named city, whose daily gazette was an ob- 
ject of peculiar regard to the genius of 
| “Vivian,” has had the good sense todo what 
| his good taste must long before have prompt- 
ed him to, and “ begged off.” So the gen- 
|tle harp of “ Vivian,” for the time-being, 
‘at least, is “ upon the willows hung.” But 
\those of “ Egeria” and “D’Orval,” and 
|their many compeers, still continue to “dis- 
/course most exquisite music,” whose notes, 
‘if they do not reach our ears in every 
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every newspaper mail. 


The cities above-written have, howev- | 
er, as a counterbalance to the evil I have | 
named, their true poets; and to such it is | 


delightful to turn, from the merej“ meter 


ballad-mongers” of the land. “ Amelia,” | 
ee *” Viola,” “Sophia,” “ Dick Tin- | 


10° “S.J. P.,” “A Backwoodsman,” “ Ma- 


rie,” 


and several other anonymous corre- | 
spondents of the Louisville, Cincinnati and 


Pittsburgh papers, whose signatures do not 
just now occur to my mind, are writers of 
whom any periodical might well be proud, 
and some of whom are beyond question 


destined to occupy high places in the Tem- | 


ple of American Literature—wvwhen it shall 


have been built. If you have not yet se-| 


lected the usual quantum of poetry for the 
October Hesperian, you will oblige me, and | 
may much gratify your readers, by pub- 
lishing two or three specimens which [ in- 
close, of the pen-craft of the above writers. 

The first which I select, is “ The Blind 
Girl,” by Ametia. 


“I str beneath the grape-vine that o’ercreepeth, 


The humble arch above our cottage door, 
While on its purple clusters softly sleepeth 
The holy radiance thatthe moonbeams pour ; 
The joyous song-bird in the starlight singeth, 
Unto the dreaming birds its vesper hymn, 
But not a single ray of gladness springeth, 
Within my heart—alas! my eye is dim. 


I know the hour when silent-footed Even 
Puts on her shadowy mantle light and fair, 


When, asshe waves her wand o’er earth and heaven, | 


The stars float up within the soft blue air ; 

*Tis then I fling aside my long loose tresses, 
Unto the kisses of the wanton wind, 

And strive to sing and pray—but ah! there presses 
A gloomy pall upon me—I am blind! 


Oh! could I steal forth when the daylight fadeth, 
From rock and tree, to greet the summer eves, 
To watch the primrose that from sunlight shadeth 

Its golden cup, Unfold its twilight leaves ; 
To lay my warin brow to the breeze that wooeth 
The wild sea-ripples to the sounding shore, 


The soft south breeze that perfume round us streweth: | 


But, ah! tis vain, my eye is shaded o’er. 


My little sister often softly layeth 
Her velvet cheek to mine, and bids me go 


Where the young moss-rose its soft bloom displayeth, 


And the wild daises in their brightness glow; 
I hear her small feet as she lightly dances, 

Like a wing’d fairy o’er the emerald grass— 
She thinks not of her sister’s clouded glances, 
For where she trips the blind girl may not pass. 


breeze, are borne to our eyes by nearly] | 


When my young brother in his beauty boundeth 
Up with the lark to greet the morning sky, 

While through the forest-aisles his laugh resoundeth, 
The tear drops gather in my darken'd eye; 

And when, with rosy cheek and bright eye burning, 
He seeks my side in all his boyish glee, 

My heart is troubled with a secret yearning 
To meet his glance—but, ah! I cannot see. 


My meek fond mother tells me I am brighter 
Than the bright flowers she twines amid my hair, 
She thinks her praise will make my spirit lighter, 
But, oh! I pine not to be bright or fair; 
I may be lovelier than the violet flower, 
That shines, they say, beneath its broad leaves hid; 
But beauty is to me a worthless dower, 
While darkly rolls my eye beneath its lid. 


T cannot gaze upon their pleasant faces, 
Where the soft light of beauty ever beams, 
Yeton my mind their fair forms Fancy traces, 


And their deep looks pierce thro’ my nightly dreams. 
| I feel my mother’s soft eye as it flashes 
} Like a lone star that looks down from the sky, 


Trembling so lightly ’neath its silky Jashes— 
| Yet when I wake ’tis with a darken’d eye. 


Ah! little know they of the dreamy sadness, 


That shadows o’er my spirit’s viewless urn, 

For they can look out on the free world’s gladness, 
Where blossoms blow and stars shoot outand burn, 

| While I must sita fair yet darken’d flower 
Amid the bright band gather’d round our hearth, 
The only sad thing in our bright home bower,—— 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Oh! for one glance upon the fresh green earth !"’ 


The next is “The Dying Student,” by 
RIGEL:— 


_“Yus, I mustdie! I know the bectic blush 
Upon my cheek, tells of my life’s decay, 
As truly as the lingering twilight’s flush 
Upon the sky, tells of the death of day. 
The shadows of long night reel through my brain, 
And visions of the spirit-land are there: 
The sluggish blood is curdling in each vein, 
And bids me for the life to come, prepare. 


My languid pulse proclaims that life’s dull tide 
Is ebbing fast towards that shoreless sea, 
On which my spirit, bark-like, soon shall ride, 
In hope and strange expectancy most free. 
Why do [I shudder at the thrilling doom ? 
Why is my mind at times so tempest-tost? 
Why should the spirit fear the grave’s deep gloom, 
Or dread the wonders of the heavenly host? 


Oh! it is hard that one so young as I 

Should say to earth, and all its scenes, adieu ! 
For the last time should look upon the sky, 

And watch the stars fade slowly out of view. 
These eyes no more at daylight’s closing hour, 
Shall see the moon rise brightly from the sca, 
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Nor shall my steps again press to the bower 
Where I vow'd love and deathless constancy. 


Fair girl,my Mary! Mistress of my soul! 
My heart is breaking while it clings to thee; 
I feel, while, sinking, that thy sweet control 
Could make this earth a Paradise to me: 
But, oh! my love, my lip is ashy pale, 
And, like a sick bird, thought is fluttering low— 
Yet, till the cloud shall o’er my heart prevail, 
To thee its current ceaseless still shall flow. 


Long have I struggled in the lists of fame, 
And deck’d my brow to wear the laurel’s shade; 
And now, when men begin to lisp my name, 
The night comes on, and glories from me fade. 
In vain, most vain, at twilight’s solemn hour, 
I’ve bidden spirits from the mighty deep, 
And felt, with pride, my own exhaustless power, 
Wide o’er mind’s realms, soar with an eagle’s sweep. 


Oh! for one day, upon the mountain’s crest-- 
Oh! for one night beneath the jewell’d sky — 
Oh! for one hour where I have been most blest, 
With my heart’s love, and her wild minstrelsy ! 
Vain is each wish. These shatter’d nerves, this clay, 
Shrink from the thoughts on which I love to dwell. 
Night gathers o’er my mind, and I can say 
But one word more, and that one word—farewell ! 


Thus spake the student, as life’s fitful gleams, 
Like an expiring taper, rayed death’s night— 
Still clinging to the hopes and cherish’d dreams 
Which on his heart had shed a blissful light. 
He pass’d away, and many a manly eye, 
Unused to tears, in sorrow for him v ept; 
And many vow’d, till met within the sky, 
His name enshrined, should in their souls be kept.” 


The last is some lines by the Bacxwoopns- 
MAN, “ Suggesied by an Interview with the 
wins :” 


“ WELL, this is passing strange! But is it true, 
That ye are Two in one, and One in two? 
Perchance ye juggle !—do I understand ? 

Are ye not dwellers in some fairy land ? 

Well, this is Nature’s freak—-and hath she joined 
(Mysterious union!) body and the mind 2? 
Ispeak profanely. No,’twas Nature’s Lord, — 
*Tis he created—formed you by his word, 

And sent you to this wretched worldtoshame 
Too many here who wear the christian name : 
Who turn the curled lip—the scornful eye 

On a poor brother as he passes by, 

Or, Judas-like, some cursed ambush lay— 

Kiss but to,wound, and smile but to betray. 


Say, are ye one in spirit—one in thought ? 

Are one’s perfections to the other brought ? 

And to each other is the bosom bare, 

That both may read the page that’s written there 2? 
Or is the thought which glitters in the eye, 

Oft by the other pass’d unheeded by ? 


And are ye one in pleasure, one in pain ? 

Is each sensation echoed back again ? 

What, if some wayward passion l.eaves the breast, 
Then can the other bush it into rest? 

Say,do the smiles of joy—the tears of woe, 
Brighten tozether, and together flow ? 

Oh! tell us (for, perchance, ye sometimes stray, 
As we poor wanderers from the narrow way,) 
Say, when the heart of one’s with sorrow prest, 
Is there not throbbing at the other’s breast ? 

Or, when a brother's voice ascends to heaven, 
Does not the other feel the sin forgiven ? 


Young strangers, one whom humble state confines, 
Presents the tribute of these idle lines: 

No acudemic groves the muse inspire, 

No learned halls awake the poet’s lyre, 

No house, nor lands, has he, nor gay attire, 

No titled dignities or noble sire, 

Nor glittering pageantry, which fools admire : 
He seeks from mortals, no immortal name, 
Would blush to hear the noisy trump of fame : 
Far from ambition’s haunt has learned to stray, 
Contented quite to tread his lowly way— 

To tell immortals they can be forgiven, 

And point the sinner’s wondering eye to heaven. 


But now a word at parting—then the spell 

Of my brief dream is broken, and Isay farewell! 
When this fair world shall wield her magic power, 
To pour enchantment on the festive hour-— 

When fairies lead the dance, and syrens sing, 

And earthly pageants their full splendors fling ; 

Ay, when ye do receive the welcome greet, 

Where wealth and pleasure, youth and beauty meet, 
Then hear the voice of wisdom gently say, 

Tread softly now-—earth smiles but to betray. 


He who presumes such lessons to impart, 

Has learned them chiefly from a wayward heart: 
Durst not reprove in harsh or haughty tone— 
Sees others faults, but deeply feels his own. 

With feelings kind his kindred to embrace, 
Would weep to wound the humblest of his race, 
Nor deems them worthless, whether black or red ; 
For whom a Saviour groaned—a Saviour bled! 
No fawning flatterer “ at the great man’s board, 
To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord :” 
Thinks for himself, and dares to think aloud, 

Nor fears the rich, nor learned, nor great, nor proud ; 
What truth and conscience dictate, puts it down, 
Nor cares, if fools or knaves applaud or frown. 


Go, then, and tread “ your hour upon thestage,” 
The passing wonder of the present age. 

’Tis but a moment—* life’s poor play is o’er,” 
And you, and I, and they,are known no more. 
Together may you rise, together rest, 

Rejoice together—hbe together blest ; 

And when each earthly scene and you must part, 
And the last life.drop rushes from the heart, 
Then may you fall together—hand in hand, 
And speed your passage to the spirit-land.” 
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With some verses by Vioxa, “ Written 
on crossing the Alleghanies,” the “ Pensez 
4 Moi,” of Martie, and a production from 
each of the other true poets named in my 
third paragraph, I could made this commu- 
nication three times its present length, 
without at all impairing its excellence.— 
But being one of those who believe there 
may be too much of ever so good a thing, 
I cease my quotations here. 

What thinks my good reader now, of | 
Backwoods Anonymous Poetry? That 


} 
i 


alone, sanctified and redeemed from all 
| pollution, and invested with the right of 
| sitting in judgment over the errors of their 
fallen fellows. They look only for evil, 
|and evil enough of a truth is presented to 
their vision. They are continually pro- 
'phesying woe and desolation. They cast 
\their eyes on the future, and nothing but 
'vice and shadows rise before them. ‘They 
\think that men have been continually 
marching on the highway that leads to per- 
dition; they recur to the past, and flatter 





much reaches him monthly in blue covers, 'themselves that evidence to attest the truth 


and annually in gold and morocco trap- | 
pings, from over the mountains and be- 
yond the sea, which will bear no compar!- 
son with it in excellence? 
taste, or a woman of feeling, | warrant me 
he or she thinks this. And————But as 
it is labor thrown away, to gild refined 
gold, paint the lily, or fling a perfume on 
the violet, I will not attempt to praise ei- 
ther of the preceding productions, or to 
eulogize their authors. Each speaks its 
own praise, in better and far more eloquent 
language than I can command. There- 
fore, with your leave, Messrs. Editors, hav- 
ing already said enough, especially about 
the “pretenders,” to bring a hornets’-nest 
about your ears, I will e’en close these de- 
sultory remarks. 
REx, 


——— 
ESSAYETTES. 


FROM THE DEMOLISHED PIGEON HOLE OF A QUONDAM 
EDITOR. 


GRUMBLERS. 


Iris very common to hear persons in- 
veigh against the manner in which the af- 
fairs of the world are conducted. Scarce 
a day passes in which such individuals do 
not meet with some circumstance shock- 
ing to their sense of propriety. They can 
prescribe toa nicety, the exact path in 
which men should walk in order to render 
themselves reputable members of society. 
But to their exceeding sorrow, the foot- 
steps of men are recreant from the paths 
recommended in their prescriptions. 

These persons are the Jeremiahs of so- 
ciety. ‘They are continually doling forth 
into every listening ear their lamentations 
over the evils of the world. They seem 
to consider themselves, and themselves 


|every where. 


If a man of | 


of their assertions lies scattered abundantly 
They anticipate no milleni- 
um. They hold virtue to be on the decline, 
and vice on the advance. They look for- 
_ward to a period when the government of 
|the world will be surrendered to the pow- 
_ers of evil,—when vice and iniquity shall 
/reign triumphant,—and when legions of 
‘horned and cloven-footed beings shall 
‘usurp the high places of the earth, and 
'mankind bow in humble obedience to their 
every command. 
Look round on the earth, say they, and 
‘you already discover the symptoms of ap- 
'proaching disorder. You perceive vice is 
festering in the heart of the community. 
| Society is based on the worst of principles. 
Nowhere will you find merit and virtue in 
|the ascendant. They find no congenial 
'ground, and wither away in loneliness and 
ineglect. Vice and misrule have the van- 
|tage ground. It is unpopular to be scru- 
|pulous in your attendance to principles. 
If you say contamination and moral disease 
are the result of the lesser vices, you are 
shunned because of your rectitude, or ridi- 
|culed as being pharasaical. 
| If your eyes are directed towards the 
governments of the earth, do you find a 
more flattering state of things? Oh, no! 
far fromit. The talented and the virtuous 
‘are not there. Vice and profligacy have 
|ridden into power, and trampled modesty 
and virtue into the dust. The high places 
in the land, are in the possession of crea- 
tures whose heads are as destitute of brains 
'as their hearts are of virtue. If their be 
any post which honor occupies, it is the 
private station. Guodness of heart and 
purity of intention are banished from courts 
,and levees, and licentiousness rules para- 
| mount and alone. 
Go to those places in which, from their 
character, you would expect purity, and 
the same picture of moral desolation pre- 
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sents itself, differently tinted, it is true, 
but yet essentially the same. The sanc- 
tuaries of religion are desecrated by prac- 
tices at variance with its precepts, and pol- 
luted by the communion of men whose pur- 
poses are unhallowed. | 
Our opinions of men are altogether de- 
pendent on the manner in which we have 
been accustomed to view them; if we. 
search for evil, we will discover it; if we 
look for virtue, it will be found. But some 
individuals are intent only on a knowledge 
of human nature so far as it is unlovely; 
while others keep an eye single to man 
under his most favorable aspect. Neither, 
of course, acquire a thorough acquaintance | 
with the subject of their inquiries. The) 
one class is liable to the chilling influen- | 
ces of a withering misanthropy ; while those | 
who make up the other class, cherish ideas 
of perfectron which are incompatible with 
the real condition of man, and are subject 
to impositions while discharging the re- | 
quisitions of benevolence. 


OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 


Tere is nothing like an old acquain- | 
tance; especially if you have wandered | 
from your youthful home, and taken upa_ 
residence in a land of strangers. To meet | 
one in such a condition, seems like a re- | 
newal of your former self;—for an indi- | 
vidual is essentially changed when he | 
adopts a style of habit to which he is un- | 
accustomed. If you are away from that) 
spot, whither your affections often turn in | 
the calm hours of existence, and meet one 
with whom you have frequently inter-| 
changed feelings which the heart treasures, | 
the imagination speedily compasses time | 
and space, and you seem to be as you once | 
were, a creature of hope, and reckless of | 
care. Friendships formed in maturity are | 
very different from those of youth; for an | 


acquaintance with the world makes one | 
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ing it with the past. 
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cautiousness and calculation. If this is not 
the truth, why do you, when you meet an 
old acquaintance, revive the feelings which 
you once enjoyed in all their former fresh- 
ness—and why have you not lost the capa- 


bility of being delighted with that which 


was once the source of your greatest plea- 
sures? 

One of the most common errors is the 
disparagement of the present, by compar- 
Such comparisons 
are generally instituted when we are dis- 
satisfied with things as they exist around 
us; and we seek a consolation by retreat- 
ing from them to other scenes and times. 
The past then appears to us decorated by 
many imaginary splendors, and separated 
from the evils which attended its progress. 
The comparison which is drawn under 
such auspices must necessarily be unjust, 
but we accredit it for truth. When we 
meet with an old acquaintance, we imme- 
diately refer to scenes in which a common 


| interest is felt, and the conclusions drawn 


are unfavorable to the present and partial 
to the past. 

But an old acquaintance is loved by eve- 
ry one whose character has undergone no 
essential modification. For them we cher- 
ish feelings and harbor interests which are 
peculiar. They who cannot feel a strong 
interest in such an individual, have the best 
evidence that a change has been effected 
in their characters. ‘They have found out 
new pursuits, and new objects on which to 
lavish affection. Those scenes which 
memory garners up most sacredly, and 
which to others are a source of exquisite 
pleasure, have lost the power of command- 
ing their attention. When such a change 
is wrought in a person, some of his best feel- 
ings are generally weakened. For the 
feelings which attach us to those who once 
shared our confidence and pleasures, be- 
long to the heart and enhance its worth; 
and they cannot be sacrificed without a 


suspicious, and he is chary of bestowing | corresponding amount of its native sensi- 


his confidence. 
pleasure; in manhood for interest. 


In youth, we strike for | 
Men | 


bility. It isas stoical onthe one hand to 
forget those whom we once esteemed and 






are for business, but the boy is for hap- | loved, as it is childish to undervalue what 
piness. And in this, we think, is to be; we at present possess by unfair compari- 


found the change which has been so fre-| sons, and to whine over the flight of years 


quently noticed, which romance deplores | which remove us farther and farther from 
and philosophy laughs at. It is not that! scenes for which we have entertained ar- 
men have not the feelings by which they dent attachment. In a rightly balanced 
were once inspired, that a change in their, mind, neither tendency obtains, but both 
manner is to be attributed, but because the | are estimated in proportion as they yield a 


circumstances in which they act require ; healthy sustenance to feelings which are 
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in themselves truly valuable, and make for |of lawless humanity, which all the true 
our advantage. | blue are called on to despise. The true 

eee ss | right to rule, is only purchased by a youth 
‘of prostitution, a manhood of degradation, 
and an old-age of penitence. 

Your man of the world is a very bust-| Gentle reader, you may perhaps have 
ling body, and generally looks as if the |seen a man of the world sitting under the 
whole weight of this globe was incumbent | shadow of the portico of a village inn, dis- 
on his shoulders. No man has a right to | coursing sublime wisdom with fluency to 
question any opinion which passes from {the astonished and simple-hearted villa- 
those oracles of human wisdom, his lips; | gers. He has the true mark of a great 
for any thing he saysis necessarily the re- | man upon his face—a nose, the bulbous 
sult of eagle-eyed observation and philo-|and indented excresence of which, glow- 
sophical analysis. He has a perfect con- | ing like a flaming beacon, is the sole me- 
tempt for inferior understandings; and his | mento of sundry barrels of fourth-proof. 
humor flows in a sublime rage if imperti- | The fire-waters which he has swallowed, 
nance dare contest his right to monopolize | have given a remarkable clarification to the 
the knowledge of the world. He isa great  ccnenecions of his intellect, as is discover- 
bigot, and hurls his withering anathemas |able in the vividness with which his wis- 
at the heads of all those who manifest their |dom glares on the understandings of his 
heresies by uttering maxims which are in |auditors. Well, there he sits, the man 
Opposition to his own philosophical code. | without a competitor, with the flippant at- 
He isa man who uses old saws with a wink, | torney at his side, discussing the affairs of 
which implies as much as the sword of Solo- | the nation to the edification of his auditors, 
mon; and those whom he chooses to bless | and the especial enlightenment of the chief 
with a squint, are in duty bound to cheer | magistrate of the village, whose well be- 
him with asmile. He is the general repo- | haved ideas never strayed beyond the hill 
sitory of all those fragments of wisdom | top in the distance, or went off on a wild- 
which have escaped the shipwreck of ages, | goose chase after the phantoms of knowl- 
and floated down to us on the stream of |edge. He lays down his premises, and ar- 
time, and is of course a marvelous stick-|gues them logically, now interlarding a 
ler for precedents and antiquity. He | maxim, and then shooting off at a tangent 
gathers together all the bits and ends of | to tell of some saying of the wise man, his 
maxims which go to make up the tradition- | predecessor, who sleeps in the churchyard, 
ary lore of a country, and which have not | with either of which, he chokes down the 
been, and cannot be booked. In fine, your | upstart pretensions of the dismayed petti- 
man of the world is a very great man, and | fogger. He is an unsophisticated speci- 
is to be respected whether he discourses of |men of the genuine man of the world, 
the evangelists at a horserace, or flourish- | whose opinions must not be suspected of 
es politics and that Helicon of state wis-| resemblance to counterfeits, aod whose 
dom, a beer mug, in the unquiet recesses | dogmas it is irreverent to doubt. 
of some venerable alehouse. | There are a great variety of modifica- 

This is an outline sketch of the man of | tions of your men of the world; but we 
the world when the shadows of fifty years | have not room just now, to serve them up. 
or so, are upon him, and after he has got | They are all remarkable for one peculi- 
through with the excesses of passion, and | arity—they contemn those whodiffer from 
exhausted the fountains of his wild blood, | them, and hate those who are so heretical 
and turned out philosopher at last. A man /|as to avow their disbelief in that creed, 
must run a narrow and labyrinthine gaunt- | whose first article teaches, that there is no 
let, before he can pretend to be a man of | wisdom so valuable as a knowledge of the 
the world. He must have had experience | world. 8. 
of the darker kind, before he has a right | 
to set himself up for the oracle of a neigh- | 
borhood. It is the strongestevidence that THosre who attempt by outrage and vio- 
a man can give of folly tousurp the throne ;lence to deprive men of any advantage 
of wisdom, before his shoulders have been | which they ‘hold under the laws, and to 
legitimately invested with the purple of |destroy the natural order of life, proclaim 
sin. Such a man isa shocking specimen | war against them.—Burke. 
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Editors of the Hesperian: Gentiemen:— 
Among other fault-finders, a numerous 
class, you know, permit me to chide a 
child of yours, the Hesperian, in relation 
to its geological duties. 

In the number for June, the preliminary 
reconnoissance of the State is accredited to 
a promising youth, whose geclogical ram- 
bles can hardly claim the title given by 
the Hesperian. Indeed, such a reconnois- 
sance has never been ordered or made. 

The credit of commmencing the geolo- 
gical investigation of Ohio, and that, too, in 
a very useful and efficient manner, is due 
to Dr. Hildreth, of Marietta, and cannot be 
complimented away to any body else, al- 
though he may have discovered that “ cha- 
ra vulgaris grows in a” certain mud-hole 
in that State. 

{n your last number an anonymous wri- 
ter has assailed the two reports of Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson, of Boston, on the Ge- 
ology of Maine, in a manner which is un- 
justifiable in a practical geologist, and 
should not be attempted by any other.— 
Few, if any, young men in the U. States, 
stand higher in their profession than Dr. 
Jackson. He has examined all of the dif- 
ferent geological formations of the United 
States, and has traveled in foreign coun- 
tries to make himself acquainted with vol- 
canic regions. He is not only familiar 
with geology proper, but is an expert ana- 
lyst. So high an estimate did the author- 
ities of the State of New-York make of his 
talents, that they tendered to him the first 
appointment in the geological corps of that 
State, which he declined accepting. He 
has since received the appointment of Ge- 
ologist to the State of Maine, and made two 
reports, which have been the subject of the 
remarks of your correspondent. The charg- 
es which he brings against them seem to 
be two: 

1. That they contain matter foreign to 
the subject, and 

2. That they are not sufficiently parti- 
cular. 

Under the first head, your correspond- 
ent condemns the pictorial illustrations of 
the work, the sketches of scenery, the out- 
lines of rocks, mountains, etc., and adds :— 
“Tn what manner pictures of this kind con- 
tribute to the enlightenment of the public 
on subjects of geology is not explained.” 
Nor need it be explained. He implies, al- 
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tions are inferior to those in the New-York 
and Massachusetts reports. This, I be- 
lieve,is nottrue. Noneof themcan claim 
much merit as matters of taste: but they 
are instructive. The landscape features 
of acountry are a part of its geology, es- 
pecially where rocks are concerned. Your 
correspondent has some very witty sneers 
at Dr. Jackson, for introducing portions of 
“personal narrative” into his report. Such 
a publication is, or ought to be, addressed 
to the mass of the people, and must be 
made interesting to them. For this pur- 
pose, it is well that in reading it, they 
should travel along with the geologist, and 
occasionally participate in his adventures. 
No reports of the kind are more interest- 
ing than those on the geology of Maine. 

On the head of the want of particulari- 
tv, your correspondent quotes the follow- 
ing from the Report: 

‘¢ We made an excursion by land to Per- 
ry, tracing the extent of the rocks as we 
traveled. At the north-western extremity 
of the island, near the bridge, trap-rocks 
are divided into thin, tabular sheets, re- 
sembling, in some measure, a stratified 
rock. On the road to Perry, we observed 
an abundance of potters’ clay, such as is 
used for making bricks. Eight miles N. 
N. E. from Eastport, we came to the out- 
cropping edges of the new red sandstone, 
the strata of which run E.S. E., and W. 
N. W., anddip 20° N. ‘This formation we 
explored carefully, along the St. Croix, 
proceeding in the custom-house boat, up 
the river to Calais, examining the stra- 
ta on either side, ascending and descend- 
ing.” 

And adds the following queries: 

“At what part of the road to Perry 
would a stranger find the potters’ clay? 
In what township, section, or farm, is it 
situated? And the ‘ outcropping edges of 
the new red sandstone,’ how far did they 
show themselves? What connection had 
they with ‘the strata on either side’ of the 
St. Croix, up toCalais? And what are those 
strata so ‘carefully examined’—their dip, 
extent and thickness?” 

Here Dr. Jackson is required not to no- 
tice a fact in passing, unless he can stop, 
and measure, and weigh every thing about 
it, which time and circumstances may not 
permit. I will venture to supply an- 
swers to your correspondent’s interroga- 
tories. 
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Question. At what part of the road to | 


Perry would a stranger find the potter’s 
clay, such as is used in making brick? 

A. Go there and you will see. 
abundant.” 

Q. And the “outcropping edges of the 
new red sandstone,” how far did they show 
themselves? 


“It is | 


A. Further than I had time to follow | 


and measure. 


Q. What connection had they with the | 


“strata on either side” of the St. Croix up 
to Calais? 

A. “Qutcropping edges’ 
connection with nothing but air. They 
were connected, at this place, with no 
strata except of that element and strata of 
fog occasionally. 


9 


usually have | 


| 
i 


As the above gives about a fair sample | 
of your correspondent’s four pages of cri- | 
ticism, | shall not follow him further than | 
to add a comment on his concluding re- | 


marks, which are as follows: 


“In this utilitarian age, projects that do | 
not carry with them pecuniary advantage | 


sicken and die. 
satisfy this spirit, must be thoroughly made 
and intelligibly reported. The reader must 
be informed of the exact place where mine- 


ral is found, the direction, dip, and extent | 


Geological researches, to | 


of its beds, or he feels that he is not re- 


warded.” 


Ask your correspondent if the geologist | 
may report the fact of the existence of | 


“mineral” where it is not possible to as- 
certain the dip, extent, etc.; for the earth is 
not always ready to open and reveal all of 
its secrets. 

Perhaps your utilitarian correspondent 
would not be satisfied with a geological 
report, say of Ohio, or think he was “ re- 


warded” for reading it, unless he was in- | 


formed by it of the “exact place” of a gold 
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mine extending north and south a mile, | 


east and west the same, and in depth one 
thousand two hundred and thirty-seven 


feet and seventy-five hundredths, having | 


no dip, and covered with only twenty- 
three and a half inches of soft soil, situa- 
ted on “ government land,” where he could 
conveniently locate and appropriate it at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 
This would be in the spirit of modern uti- 
litarianism. Q. 


(Ya 


The condition of our nature is such that | 


we buy our blessings at a price. 
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THE SLEEPER. 


Sue sleepeth—and the summer breezes, sighing 

And shedding green leaves on the fountain’s breast, 
And the low murmur of the stream replying 

Unto their melody, break not her rest. 


She sleepeth—while the evening dews are falling, 
In glittering showers upon her lowly bed; 

And the lone night-bird to his fellow calling, 
Sweet echo wakes; but wakens not the dead. 


She sleepeth—and the moonlight too is sleeping, 
In calm clear radiance on that hallowed spot; 

As if that turf ne’er bore the train of weeping, 
As if the dead were evermore forgot. 


She sleepeth. Deep and dreamless is her slumber. 
She will not waken when the morning breaks : 
No! 

Of vanish’d years, ere she again awakes. 


Time a weary catalogue shall number, 


I know thy home is lonely; thatthy dwelling 
No more shall echo to that loved one’s tread— 
I know too well thy widow’d heart is swelling 
With secret grief; yet weep not for the dead. 


She yet shall waken,—on that morning glorious, 
When day shall evermore displace the night ; 

O’er time and change, and pain and death, victorious, 
A holy seraph in the land of light. 


Yes, she shall waken—not to gloom and sorrow— 
Not to the blight of care—the thrill of pain— 
Wake to the day that ne’er shall know a morrow ; 

To life that shall not yield to death again. 


She rests in peace. For her forbear thy weeping: 
Thou soon shalt meet her in the world on high! 
The care-worn form in yonder grave is sleeping, 


But the freed spirit lives beyond thesky. 
Viowa. 
Louisville: Ky. 
—_ > 


SONG. 


I rnink of thee at Morn, love, 
At earliest dawn of day, 

When matin bells are chimed, love, 
I think of thee, and pray. 


I think of thee at Noon, love; 
E’en in the busiest hour, 

My thoughts aye turn to thee, love, 
My heart still owns thy power. 


I think of thee at Eves, love; 
In every scene that's fair, 

I think of thee ; and wish, love, 
That thou wast with me there. 


I think of thee at Niaut, love, 
When thou art gone to rest: 
Thy dreams bt ever bright, love, 

Thy sleep be ever blest ! 
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THE STEAM-BOAT.* 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF STEAM NAVIGATION IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


THE application of the Steam Engine to 
navigation, is among the proudest of the 
triumphs of human genius. Like many 


other of the most beautiful improvements | 


in the mechanic arts, it is equally remark- 
able for the long and patient industry with 
which it was sought, and the simplicity of 
the means by which it was finally accom- 
plished. 

Although vague glimpses of the possibili- 


ty of propelling vessels by steam, are to be | 
met with in the published histories of the | 


earlier state of the engine, it was not until 
Watt had succeeded in rendering it double 
acting, and in effecting a saving of five- 
sixths of the fuel which had formerly been 
necessary, that any chance of success in 
the attempt could be calculated upon. In 
1784 Watt completed his improvements, 
and gave the steam engine the form in 
which, with little variation, it is used up 
to the present day. It is from that date 
that we are to reckon the time which was 


occupied in bringing the engine, in a prac- | 


tical form, into use as a means of improy- 
ing navigation. Had any immediate pro- 
gress been made in the direction pointed 
out by our countryman Evans, we might 
have dated the beginning of well-ground- 
ed investigations with his invention of the 


* We are indebted for this very interesting arti- 
cle, toa paper on “Steam Navigation,” in the 
last number of that able and valuable work, the 
New York Quarterly Review. The whole article 
is one of much excellence, but too long for re- 
publication in our pages entire, without interfering 
with that eariety which it is our wish always to 
give in our Select Department. Aiming to pre- 
sent our readers with the early history of the 
Steam-Boat, we have taken wach 1 
article as had bearing uponthat subject, and omit- 
ted all others. This may be followed up in our 
next number by the equally interesting paper of 
the Foreign Quarterly, on “ Atlantic Steam Navi- 
gation.””»—Ens, HesPErian. 
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MISCELLANY. 


|high-pressure engine. It is to be recorded 
{to his high honor, that he not only saw the 
‘advantage to be derived, in certain cases, 
| from the use of steam of high pressure, but 
‘ascertained the mode of rendering the en- 
| gine of universal application, by impelling 
the piston in both directions, at a date as 
‘early as Watt did. Evans’s form of en- 
| gine, however, remained in model for more 
‘than twenty years, and the condensing en- 
gine had been applied successfully to navi- 
gation, before he had made more than a 
single experiment in reference to the same 
object. 

This experiment is too remarkable to 
be passed over, although it was not fol- 
lowed by any important consequences.— 
Evans, who was by profession a mill- 
wright, and whose attention was almost ex- 
clusively directed to the improvement of 
the grist-mills, which at one time formed 
so important a part of the manufacturing 
industry of the United States,was employed 
| by the corporation of the city of Philadel- 
vhia, in 1801, to build a dredging machine. 
He proposed to work this by the high 
pressure engine, of which he was the in- 
ventor; instead of conveying his engine to 
the river Delaware, and piacing it in a ves- 
sel already afloat, he built both engine and 
vessel at his works, situated more thana 
mile from the water. The apparatus be- 
ing completed, was mounted on wheels, to 
which motion was given by the engine, and 
was thus impelled through the streets of 
Philadelphia, upon the very principle 
'which is now universally adopted in loco- 
'motive engines. Upon reaching the water, 
‘and launching his vessel, he placed pad- 
‘dles on the circumference of two of the 
|'wheels, and by their action conveyed his 
‘apparatus to the place where it was to be 
used. 

It is due to Watt himself to state that he 
|was well aware that his engine was capa- 
‘ble of application to navigation, and that 
| he had in view the very method by which 
‘success was finally obtained. But, a resi- 
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dent of an inland town, and enatinandiy « oc- 
cupied in other modes of bringing his in-| 
vention into use, he thought of no other 
case than that of canal navigation, and did 
not see in thata sufficient degree of utility 
to warrant his diverting his attention from 

matters of more obvious importance. 

England possesses few rivers of any im- 
portance, and the largest of them are na-| 
vigable for but short distances. Her in-| 
ternal navigable communications were 
therefore priacipally confined to canals, | 
and in these the use of steam is attended | 
with great practical | inconvenience. In the | 
United States, on the other hand, the in- 
ducements to apply steam to navigation| 
were strong and powerful. From the har-| 
bor of Newport to the frontier of Florida, | 
the early limit of our national jurisdiction, | 
the coast is faced by islands and peninsv- | 
las, within which lie land-locked sounds, 
bays, and arms of the sea, affording safe | 
navigation, but one liable to great delay | 
from the very circumstance to which its 
security is owing. Intersecting the line of 
coast communication, at the angle where | 
the Hudson discharges itself, is another 
line of navigation furnished by the deep 
channel of that river; a channel which 
turns or penetrates all the mountain rang- 
es of the Appalachian group, and extends 
one hundred and sixty miles from the | 
ocean. At no great distance to the north | 
Lake Champlain opens a communication of | 
similar character, and for nearly an equal | 
distance. 





o-| deap and steady in their course, and yet so 


rapid as to be inaccessible to an ascending 
trade, by means either of the sail or the 
oar. Yet this vast region is already par- 
tially occupied by a population, which, al- 
though sparse and scattered, has carried 
with it from its earlier seats, a taste for the 
comforts of civilized life, together with a 
relish for the luxuries of foreign growth 
and European manufacture. These could 
be supplied by no other means yet discov- 
ered, besides the steamboat; and it is in 
this region that steam navigation, if less 
perfect than in countries where the prac- 
tice of the arts is more advanced, has al- 
ready reached its greatest development. 
The number of steamboats which, at the 
present day, navigate the Mississippi and 
its branches, is probably greater than that 
of all those of the other parts of the globe 


| united. 


The importance of steam navigation to 
the Atlantic States alone, was sufficient to 
draw the attention of American engineers, 
even before civilized settlements had been 
pushed to the banks of the Ohio, and long 
antecedent to the acquisition of the mouth 
of the Mississippi. Rumsey and Fitch 
were the first to attempt the construction 
of steamboats. Both of them applied great 
ingenuity, and exhibited no little mechani- 
cal genius. Both, however, performed their 
experiments before the steam engine had 
been perfected by Watt, and were in con- 
sequence compelled to confine their views 
| to the use of an instrument very ill fitted 






















It is foreign to our purpose to speak of| for their object. Fitch indeed, continued 
the judicious and important public works! his researches after he had learned that 
which have been planned and executed, for| Watt had not only given a double action 
the purpose of improving and completing | to the piston of the engine, but had con- 
this grand outline of communication paral- | trived the means of rendering its recipro- 
lel to the coast, which nature herself has! cating motion continuous and rotary. That 
pointed out. Suffice it to say, that at the! the former part of Watt’s invention would 
present moment, it is possible to embark | be of value in the plan he had proposed 
on the frontier of Canada, in latitude 45| for using the single acting engine, he had 
deg., and proceed to Beaufort, N.C.,a few | the sagacity to perceive, and to desire to 
minutes north of the 34th degree, without | profit by, but of the all important facilities 
change of vessel, or exposure to the dan- | afforded by the production of a rotary mo- 
gers of the ocean. | tion, he either was incapable of judging, or 

Magnificent as this communication is,! found it too late to avail himself. 
it is far inferior in its extent and value,to| InGreat Britain the attempts at naviga- 
that laid open to the use of steam, in the| tion by steam immediately followed the 
Mississippi and its numerous tributaries.—| completion of Watt’s improvements. We 
The valley of this father of waters, from) extract the history of these attempts from 
Pittsburgh on the one hand, to the mouth! an American work: 
of the Yellow Stone on the other, and from| ‘Next in order of time to Fitch and 
the falls of St. Anthony to the Balize, i is | Rumsey, we find Miller of Dalswinton in 
intersected in every direction by streams! Scotland. This ingenious gentleman had, 
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as early as 1787, turned his attention to|the attempt he thus makes to claim for 
the substitutes for the common oar, and | himself the merit of Fulton’s subsequent 
planned a triple vessel propelled by wheels. | success, he is defeated by the clear and 
Finding that wheels could not be made to | conclusive evidence, which Fulton exhibi- 


revolve with sufficient rapidity by men 
working upon a crank, the idea of apply- 
ing a steam engine was suggested by one 
of his friends, and an engineer of the name 


of Symington, employed by him, to put the | 


idea into practice. The vessel was double, 
being an experimental pleasure boat on the 
lake in his grounds at Dalswinton. The 
trial was so satisfactory, that Miller was 
induced to build a vessel sixty feet in 
length. This vessel was also double, and 
it is asserted, that it was moved by its en- 
gine upon the Forth and Clyde canals, at 


the rate of seven miles an hour. The boat, | 


the wheels, and the engine, were, however, 
so badly proportioned to each other, that 
the paddles were continually breaking, and 
the vessel suffered so much from the strain 
of the machinery as to be in danger of 
sinking; and Miller found itunsafe to ven- 
ture into any navigation of greater depth 


than the canal. The apparatus was there- | 


fore removed and laid up, and here the ex- 
periments of Miller ceased. He himself 
appears evidently to have considered this 
experiment as an absolute failure, and as- 
cribed the blame to the engineer.” 


“The Earl of Stanhope, in 1793, re-_ 


vived the project of Genevois, for an ap- 
paratus similar to the feet of a duck. It 
was placed, in 1795, in a boat furnished 
with a powerful engine. He was, how- 
ever, unable to obtain a velocity greater 
than three miles per hour.” 

“Tt has been stated that Symington was 
employed by Miller of Dalswinton as his 
engineer; we have now to record an at- 
tempt made by him under the patronage of 
Lord Dundas of Herse. Miller’s views ap- 
pear to have been directed to the naviga- 
tion of rivers and estuaries, if not to that 
of the sea itself. Symington, on the pre- 
sent occasion, limited himself to the draw- 
ing of boats upon a canal. The experi- 
ment was made onthe Forth and Clyde 
canals, but the boats were drawn at the 


rate of no more than three and a half 


miles per hour, which did not answer the 
expectations of his patron, and the attempt 
was abandoned. During this attempt 


'ted in a court of law, of his having sub- 
| mitted a plan, analagous to that he after- 
| wards carried into effect, to Lord Stan- 
| hope, in 1795, six years prior to this ex- 
periment of Symington; and a comparison 
‘of the draught of Symington’s boat, which 
‘is still extant, with the boats constructed 
‘by Fulton, furnishes conclusive evidence 
‘that the latter borrowed no valuable ideas 
| from the former.” 

During this time the attention of intelli- 
| gent persons in the United States continued 
to be directed to the object of our conside- 
ration. ‘Those who are most worthy of 
‘note are Livingston, Stevens of Hoboken, 
/and Roosevelt. All of these gentlemen ap- 

plied the resources of talent, ingenuity, 
and fortune to the enterprise; nor were 
they content with trusting to their own 
genius, but sought the aid of the most dis- 
tinguished engineers, which the rarity of 
that profession in the United States at that 
epoch, placed within their reach. Among 
these it is sufficient to name Brunel, who, 
in another field, has since earned for him- 
self a reputation second to none. It is 
‘enough to name the block-making machi- 
nery, and the tunnel beneath the river 
Thames, to show what powers of mind 
_were brought to the consideration of this 
| question, by that distinguished engineer. 

| At the present day, when we see the 
steam engine used in propelling boats, by 
'a method the most obvious and apparently 
self-evident, we are ata loss to imagine 
‘how it happened that so much of time, 
money, and the most elevated talent, should 
have for years been expended in vain. The 
| solution, however, is to be found in the con- 
‘fession of Chancellor Livingston himself, 
who stated, after steamboats were in suc- 
‘cessful operation, that neither his mind, 
nor that of his associates, was prepared to 
‘admit, that an object so desirable and so 
|important, could possibly be effected by 
| simple means. 
| Livingston was appointed, on the acces- 
‘sion of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, to 
the situation of Minister to the consular 
government of France. This appoint- 


Symington asserts that he was visited by | ment put an end to his active agency in 
Fulton, who stated to him the great value | the discovery of the means of using steam 
such an invention would have in America; |in navigation. It, however, was attended 
and, by his account, took copious notes. In| with a result even more important than 
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could probably have been obtained by his 
own exertions. Domiciliated in the family 
of Joel Barlow, then residing at Paris, he 
met with Fulton. ‘This engineer, since so 
justly celebrated, was at that moment dan- 
cing attendance upon the French Bureauz, 
with a plan for destroying the naval su- 
premacy of Great Britain. He had, how- 
ever, some years before, directed his at- 
tention to steam navigation, and we have 
cited a correspondence he had on the sub- 
ject with Earl Stanhope. On entering into 
conversation with Fulton, Livingston was 
instantly struck with the soundness of his 
views, and forthwith made proposals to 
him to join in an attempt to construct a 
boat for the navigation of the Hudson, by 
steam, in conformity with the conditions 
of a grant of exclusive privilege, to which 
Livingston was entitled by an act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York. 
Fulton immediately suggested that it would 
not do to trust to the mere ingenuity or 
theoretic skill of either of them, but that 
it was indispensable that experiments 
should be carefully made, upon all the 
methods of any promise which had been 
proposed up to that time, or which had oc- 
curred to Livingston or himself. 

These experiments were made by Ful- 
ton, in the summer of 1802. and were, al- 
though performed with models of small 
size, extremely varied in manner, and in 
the description of the machinery. The re- 
sult of the whole was, that the method he 
had himself proposed to Earl Stanhope, 
namely, that of a wheel with paddles or 
floats, and similar in form to an under-shot 
mill-wheel, produced the most advantage- 
ous effects. This inference of Fulton has, 
in Opposition to many apparently well- 
founded theoretic opinions, been fully con- 
firmed by all succeeding observation. One 
single modification of the original wheel 
has been found tod be a valuable improve- 
ment. All others have, after sufficient 
trial, been discarded; and, finally, the re- 
searches of Barlow, in which sound sci- 
ence has been united with the most careful 
observation of facts, have decided that Ful- 
ton had from the very first seized, and that 
not from accident, but in pursuance of the 
most sound induction, upon the method 
which is superior to any that has yet been 
suggested. 

This apparatus for propulsion being thus 
decided upon, it remained to inquire how 
it was to be connected with the engine 
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| which was to give it motion. ‘The method 
| which occurred to Fulton was of the sim- 
'plest and most effectual character. Re- 
move, said he, the fly-wheel of Watt’s en- 
gine, lengthen the axle of the crank, until 
it extends beyond the sides of the vessel in 
which it is placed, and adapt to its extremi- 
| ties two paddle-wheels. 

This idea was forthwith acted upon; a 
vessel fifty feet in length was constructed 
upon the Seine, and furnished with an en- 
gine and paddle-wheels. The experiments 
|performed with this vessel were satisfac- 
‘tory, and it was immediately determined 
'that the necessary steps should be taken 
to construct a steamboat of large size upon 
| the Hudson. 

At that time no work-shops existed in 
|the United States, whence a proper engine 
| eould be obtained, and the state of this art 
in France was, as it still is; even more 
backward than in America. It was there- 
| fore resolved, to have recourse tothe works 
of Watt and Bolton, at Soho near Birming- 
‘ham. Fulton therefore, who had enjoyed 
the intimacy of these distinguished artists, 
and was on terms of confidential inter- 
course with Watt, immediately entered 
into correspondence with them, and trans- 
mitted a sketch of an engine adapted to the 
object he had in view. He did not, as he 
states, inform Watt what was his actual 
design, but contented himself with the gen- 
eral intimation that it was to be applied to 
a purpose for which a new form was indis- 
pensable. This first engine of Fulton had 
a most powerful influence on the subse- 
quent practice both of America and Europe. 
A brief description of it may not, there- 
fore, be without interest. 


The cylinder being of the usual form 


and proportions, the condenser was made 
of equal diameter with it; instead of being 
no more than half, as had been the usual 
practice. The capacity of the latter was 
thus increased four-fold. He was thus en- 
abled to dispense with the cold water cis- 
tern, which would have loaded his vessel 
with an useless weight. The water of 
condensation was supplied by a vertical 
pipe, which he proposed to pass through 
the bottom of the vessel. Instead of the 
usual form of parallel motion and working 
beam, he adapted a cross-head to the pis- 
ton rod, from which two beams were, as it 
were, suspended, one of them hanging on 
each side of the eylinder. These beams 
he made in the form of a J,. He adopted 
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this shape in order that he might have an 
opportunity of taking off the motion of the 
crank, at pleasure, either from the hori- 
zontal or the vertical arm of the beam, and 
thus might be enabled to place the axle of 
the paddle-wheels at any height which he 
should find best adapted to the size of the 
wheels, and the buoyancy of the vessel. 
This arrangement was, obviously, neces- 
sary only in the first boat he should con- 


struct, and until he should by experiment | 


have determined the best position and di- 
ameter to give to his wheels. 
The engine as it came from Europe, and 


was first used, had a parallel motion, but | 
in the repairs to which the vessel was sub- | 


jected, the ends of the cross head were 


made to work in guides, and the parallel | 


motion was removed. 


As Fulton meant to limit the velocity to | 


which he first aspired, at no more than was 
absolutely necessary to fulfill the condi- 
tions required tosecure the exclusive grant 
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that subsequently adopted by Fulton him- 
self. The inference is direct, that the 
steam vavigation of Great Britain was not 
improved by gradual steps from the earlier 
imperfect experiments, but adopted, from 
the first dawn of its success, the plans of 
Fulton; while he had in no respect imitated 











those earlier experimenters, but modified 


the original engine of Watt toa form con- 
sistent with his own views. 

The modification which the engineers of 
Great Britain have given to this form, is no 
more than to increase the relation of the 
diameter to the stroke of the piston. The 
object intended by them in this change was 
to increase the power of the engine, with- 
out a material increase of the space it oc- 
cupied, and thus to enable them to include 


| the whole apparatus under the deck of the 


of the State of New-York, he saw that the. 


motion of the paddle-wheels was not suffi- 
ciently rapid to insure regularity. He 
therefore added a fly-whee! to the engine, 
which was driven by a wheel on the axle 
of the crank, turninga pinion of half its 
own diameter. 


sidered the subject; for at these low veloci- 
ties a fly-wheel is almost absolutely neces- 
sary, although it ceases io be of any value 
when the speed is increased. 

Among the workmen who were sent out 
from Soho to put up this engine was one of 
the name of Bell. He speedily returned to 
Europe, and was, after some years of fruit- 
less endeavors to obtain funds, the first 
who constructed a successfu] steamboat in 
Great Britain. The engine of this vessel 


This is mentioned to show | 
the great care with which Fulton had con- 


vessel. To this subject we shall return 
hereafter. The engines used in the steam 
navigation of the United States, present 
far less resemblance to the original appa- 
ratus of Fulton, than do those of Great 
Britain. This is partly owing tothe very 
great changes he himself made in his se- 
cond vessel, and partly to there being at 
least one other person equally original 
with himself. 

We have spoken of Stevens of Hoboken 
as having been concerned with Livingston 
in attempts to apply steam to navigation. 
His efforts were not limited to the duration 
of this partnership, but were applied, both 


| before its formation, and after its close, to 


this important object. It thus happened 
that, after many attempts of greater or 
less promise, he was engaged in the con- 


struction of a steamboat at the very time 


was an exact copy of thatof Fulton, with | 


the exception that the vertical branch of 
the two suspended beams was suppressed, 
and the motion of the crank taken off from 
the end of the beam opposite to that con- 
nected with the piston rod. It is a remark- 
able fact, which more than any other es- 
tablishes the value of Fulton’s experiment, 
that this identical form, without change or 
modification of any real importance, is 
still to be found in the greater part of the 
steamers of Great Britain, and was scen 
but a few days since in three of them in 
the harbor of New-York. It is wholly and 
essentially different from that used by 
Stanhope, Miller or Symington, or from. 


that Fulton was occupied in fitting his 
English engine to his first vessel; and, 
although Stevens was not ready to make 
an experiment as early as Fulton, no more 
than a week or two had elapsed, from the 
date of Fulton’s first voyage to Albany, 
before Stevens also had a boat in motion 


‘upon the Hudson. 


Fulton had, as we have seen, dispensed 


with the parallel motion in the repairs of 
his first vessel. 


In his second, he suppres- 
sed the working beams altogether, and 
used the connecting rods, by which they 
had been suspended i in his English engine, 
to give motion directly to the crank. The 
space occupied by the engine in a horizon- 
tal plane, and the room it took up in the 
vessel, was thus diminished one-half; a 
feature of no little importance. 
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Stevens did not perceive that any chan- 
ges were required in the usual form of 


Watt’s engine, in order to adopt it to navi- | 


gaiion, of any thing like the extent which 
Fulton had considered as necessary. His 
engine, therefore, differed no more from 
its prototype than was required by the 
mere fact of its being situated on ship 
board. ‘The working beam still occupied 
the highest position in the engine, and was 
connected to the piston rods bya parallel 
motion; the connecting rod was rather in- 
creased than diminished in its relative 
length, and, in fact, nothing more may be 
considered as being required to fit the en- 
gine of Watt for Stevens’s purpose than to 
substitute two paddle-wheels for the fly. 
High as were the merits of Stevens, and 
fully as he may deserve to share with 
Fulton in the praises due for bringing this 


long-sought-for application of the steam had, after his success in river navigation 


engine to a successful issue, we are by no | 
means prepared to say that the world | 
would have granted him the meed had | 
Fulton failed. Stevens had, for twenty 


tune, and with a loss of his reputation for 


ual attempts; and it may be questioned 
whether the public 
the evidence of its senses in his favor 
It was also to be feared that, without the 
encouragements which a belief in his suc- 
cess would have created, he had not the 


means of pursuing his object beyond the | 


experimental vessel. 
hand, came fresh into the contest. The 
world had not yet stigmatized him as a pro- | 
jector, and he was backed by the capital of | 
Livingston, which could hardly be conside- | 
red asat all impaired by his previous efforts. | 

No sooner, however, had the public mind | 
been satisfied, by Fulton’s experiment, that 
navigation by steam was not merely a| 
feasible project, but actually successful in | 
practice, than all the hoarded and conceal- | 
ed resources accumulated by Stevens | 
came into active usefulness. In his va- | 
rious experiments, he had formed a valu- | 
able collection of the tools, implements, 
and machinery necessary for constructing 
engines; trained to practical usefulness a 


number of artisans; and instructed several | 


youthful and enterprising engineers. Al- | 
though the approach of age was likely to 
diminish, as it actually did, his own direct 
usefulness, he had provided the material 
nstruments, instructed the operative me- | 


would have believed | 
.|Own Name. 


Fulton, on the other | 


—_-- 


chanics, and called into exercise the intel- 
lectual endowments which were required 
to form a new branch of national industry. 
Being speedily compelled to withdraw 
from the waters of the Hudson by the ex- 





clusive grant to Fulton and Livingston, he 


sent his vessel to Philadelphia by sea, and 
thus was the first to navigate the ocean by 
steam. The further advancement of the 
art he had thus been instrumental in crea- 
ting was left to younger hands. 

The circumstances of the first voyage 
of Fulton upon the Hudson have been often 


recited; and the long contests which en- 


sued between himand various competitors, 
and which embittered the closing scenes 
of his life, are well known. ‘The prepara- 
tions which he had made for the naviga- 
‘tion of the ocean, at the time of his de- 
cease, are less familiar to the public. He 


‘was assured, turned his attention to that 
\of more stormy waters. Asa step to the 
open sea, Long Island Sound presented it- 


self as well suited for experiment; and, 
years, to the injury of a once ample for- 


acting as the engineer of a company which 


jhad purchased the right of navigating so 
sound judgment, been engaged in ineffect- | 


much of that estuary as lies within the 
limits of the State of New York, he plan- 
‘ned a vessel which was called by his 
Abandoning the skiff-like 
‘shape which his previous vessels had 
‘borne, he conformed more nearly to the 
usual shape of sea-going vessels, and to the 
‘established rules of naval architecture. 
His first vessel had, at the time of the ori- 
'ginal experiment, a velocity of four miles 
per hour, and this he increased to five, by 
slight modifications in the working of ‘the 
engine. A farther increase to six miles 
per hour was made in the boats which he 
placed upon the Hudson. In the vessel 
‘intended for the navigation of the sound, 
‘he resolved to attempt a speed of nine 
miles per hour. 

Confirmed in his hopes by the perform- 
ance of this vessel, he commenced the 
| construction of one which, under some in- 
‘ducements held out by the Emperor of 
| Russia, he proposed to send to St. Peters- 
burgh. His death intervened before this 
vessel was finished, and want of funds 
compelled his associates to alter the desti- 
nation of the vessel; and thus, instead of 
visiting Russia under the name of “the 
Emperor Alexander,” she was placed on 
Long Island Sound, under the name of “ the 
Connecticut.” 


} 
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The great and surpassing merit of Ful-| 
ton consisted not so much in absolute ori- 
ginality as in the skill with which he avail-| 
ed himself of all the theoretic knowledge | 
of the day, and applied it to practical pur- | 
poses. - He had, upon ihe principles then 
received, formed for himself rules by 
which he was enabled to combine an en-| 
gine of known power with a vessel of 
given dimensions in such a manner as to| 


Fulton was not alone in thiserror. Al- 
though it is now well known in the United 
States, by positive experiment, that the 
received theory is in fault at the higher 
velocities, it is still gravely stated in scien- 
tific works, that the power of an engine to 
propel a given boat must be increased in 
as high a ratio as the cube of the velocity; 
and that to perform a given distance at an 
increased speed will demand an expendi- 





obtain the velocity he desired; and in no) ture of fuel proportioned to the square of 
instance did he fail of success. But the! the velocity. Nor do many of the engi- 
received theories were founded upon limit-| neers of Europe, even up to the. present 
ed experience, and the generalization| day, venture to question this result; in 
was extended beyond the limit which the! compliance with which, no attempt seems 
facts warranted. The rules which he had) to have been made by them, until very 


investigated, although true in all the in- 
stances to which he attempted to apply | 
them, cease to be applicable to higher ve- 
locities. It is fortunate that they are so; 
for Fulton, in strict conformity with all 
which was then known of tho laws of fluid 
resistance, had come to the conclusion that 





recently, to obtain velocities greater than 
nine nautical miles per hour. 

Nothing, in fact, can be less perfect than 
the theories which have been laid down by 
men pretending to science, nay, really 
possessing both mathematical and physi- 
cal knowledge in relation not only to the 


nine nautical miles was the highest degree | resistance of fluids, and the motion of ves- 
of speed that it would ever be expedient | sels in them, but even as respects the more 
to give toa steamboat. All speed beyond| simple case of the action of the steam en- 
that limit, he inferred, would be attended | gine itself. It is foreign to our present 
with acost which would far exceed the! object to show in what manner the receiv- 
probable advantage; nay, thata very small | ed theories have been found to differ from 
increase of velocity beyond nine knots per | the results of observation in our American 
hour would require such increase in the di-| steamboats. It is sufficient for our pur- 
mensions of engine and boiler, together! pose to state, that a comparison of the 
with such enormous consumption of fuel,| rate of motion of numerous vessels has es- 
that no vessel would be able to carry them. | tablished, conclusively, that so far from 


In this resvect, Fulton may be likened 
to Columbus; for, as the latter, misled by 
the imperfect knowledge of his age, died 
without knowing that he had discovered a 
new world, and without the means of anti- 
cipating the vast results which were to 
flow from his brilliant enterprise; so the 
former, trusting to the scientific theories 
of his cotemporaries, believed that he had 
reached the utmost limit of his invention, 
and died without being aware how far 
space and time were to be vanquished by 
the followers in his footsteps. Nor were 
they unlike in other respects: both were 
treated as visionaries until the success of 
their projects was established; and yet, 
when this was the case, the very simpli-| 
city of the principles by which they had | 
been directed was made use of as an argu- | 
ment to rob them not only of the fame, but 
of the pecuniary reward, to which they | 
were entitled. To both, an impartial pos- | 
terity is now awarding the meed of praise 
which, when living, was denied them. 








there being a constant re/ation between 
the velocity of a vessel and that of the 
paddles by which she is propelled, the 
difference between these two velocities is a 
constant quantity. It would appear to 
follow from this, that every increase in the 
velocity of the wheels would be attended 
with an equal increase in the velocity of 
the vessel, and that the expenditure of fuel 
will increase more rapidly in the lower 
than in the higher velocities of a steam- 
boat. 

Up to the time that the exclusive grant 
to Fulton was declared to be unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the celerity of the vessels belonging 
to the privileged company did not exceed 
eight miles an hour through the water, 
and the average passages to Albany were 
eighteen hours. On the Delaware, on the 
other hand, an active competition was fre- 
quently going on between companies con- 
tending for a preference in the convey- 
ance of passengers. In these contests, the 
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son of Stevens, of Hoboken, who had been 
carefully trained as an engineer by his 
father, was gradually forming himself for 
the struggle which was about to open on 
the Hudson. No sooner had the naviga- 
tion of the latter river been laid open than 
numerous companies were formed to avail 
themselves of the opening. Vessels re- 
sembling, in their speed and structure, 


those of Fulton, but of inferior cost, lighter | 


and Jess expensive to maintain, were 
placed in opposition to those of the pri- 
vileged company. An attempt to convey 
passengers in tow-boats followed, and were 
it possible, by superiority of comfort and 
convenience, to counteract the innate de- 
sire to be first in a contest of speed, these 
must have been successful. It was, how- 
ever, speedily seen that the great object to 


His opponents were not slow in adopting 
_the same methods, and each, in their turn, 
‘appeared to have gained the advantage. 
In the meantime, however, Stevens was 
busily engaged in building the North 
America, a vessel which, for a long time, 
remained unrivalled in speed, except, per- 
_haps, by some occasional performances of 
the New Philadelphia. 

It was our fortune to perform in the 
latter vessel a passage which, even up to 
‘the present time, has not been exceeded. 
| Leaving New York at five o’clock in the 

evening, we were landed at Catskill, a dis- 

tance of one hundred and eleven miles, a 
quarter ofan hour before midnight. Seven 
landings were made at intermediate places, 
'and, if due allowance be made for these, 
the performance was at the rate of more 





be sought was that of making the passaze | than eighteen English miles per hour. 
from Albany to New York between sun | The phenomena of tide on the Hudson are 
rise andsunset. The first vessel by which| such that a yvossel leaving New York 
this feat was attempted was the Sun. | shortly after low water may, at such speed 
This vessel was furnished with an engine as we have mentioned, rise the river as 
on the principle of Wolf, in which, by | fast as the ocean wave which causes the 
means of two cylinders, the properties of | tide, and thus have the advantage of a fa- 
the high pressure and condensing engine vorable current for the whole distance. 
were united, the steam acting in the first | Such was the case in the present instance, 
cylinder by its absolute tension, in the | and the tide was one of uncommon strength. 
second by its expansive force. The Sun, | Still, after making the largest possible al- 
however, failed in accomplishing this ob- | lowance, the speed through the water was 
ject, and her passages were usually pro-/| at least fourteen English miles per hour. 
longed in the night. ‘In some recent instances, the velocity 
At this moment, Robert L. Stevens placed | seems to have been carried as high as fif- 
on the Hudson river a vessel which, under | teen miles an hour through the water, 
the name of the New Philadelphia, had | and at this point, the improvement rests 
been constructed at Hoboken for the navi- | for the present. . 6 
gation of the Delaware. The attempt in| Cotemporary with the North America, 
which the Sun had failed was readily ac-| two splendid vessels were constructed for 
complished, and the practicability of ma-|the purpose of navigating waters more 
king the passage to Albany by daylight| exposed to storms than the Hudson is. 
established. Stevens, however, was not | These were the President, intended for the 
permitted to enjoy the exclusive privilege | passage between New York and Newport, 
of the rapid passage he had shown to be R. I., and the Carroll of Carrollton, in- 
practicable. T'woother vessels, the Inde-| tended for the navigation of the Chesa- 
pendence and the Victory, were placed in, peake. Both of these resembled, in the 
competition with him; and the New Phila- arrangement and position of their engines 
delphia was, in her turn, overcome in the and boilers, the North America, but were 
trial of speed. This defeat was soon con- | different in model. The Carroll, in parti- 
verted into a triumph, for the same vessel | cular, had much of the form of an ordinary 
was so modified as again to possess the | ship, and would have possessed the pro- 
superiority. For this purpose, the cylin-| perties of a good sea boat in a high de- 
der of the engine was increased in length | gree. We have not been able to obtain 
by the addition of a separate piece; and,|the dimensions, &c. of this vessel. The 
to insure a supply of steam for this increa- | President was, in our eyes, an inferior 
sed capacity, the flow of vapor from the | model to the Carrol, in consequence of her 
boiler was cut off at half-stroke, and the having less sheer, or being straighter on 
steam was thus made to cut expansively. her deck. This might not have rendered 
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the former as pleasing in mere aspect, but | 


had the undoubted property of rendering | 
her less liable to be swept by a wave. | Or that great “ mystery of mysteries,” as 
Careful observation of the facts which Sir John Herschel terms it—the first ap- 
occurred in the contests for speed on the pearance of organic life upon our globe, 
Hudson not only led to the discovery of | who shall discover the date, who predicate 
the forms which are least resisted at high |the form, who determine the locality? 
velocities, but showed that the expenditure | What an awful and inscrutable enigma is 
of steam being principally employed in | vitality! How immeasurable the distance 
obtaining velocity, it was probable that and the difference between inert, uncon- 
the engines possessed a very considerable | scious matter, and sentient existence, with 
excess of power beyond what was indis- |its marvellous capacities; and yet, as all 
pensable to overcome the resistance. Cal- life ends in death, so almost all material 
culation, for instance, would seem to prove |death seems to have originated in life! 
that each nominal horse power of an en- | That vast islands and continents are but 
gine should propel half a square foot of | the self-constructed monuments of myriad 
paddle with the velocity of six and a half generations of coral insects, is a familiar 
feet per second, while, in the North Ame- | fact; and the recent discovery of fossil in- 
rica, the area moved by each horse power | fusoria, in granite, so minute that many 
was no more than one-fifth of a square millions of their silicious skeletons are 
foot. This fact being established, and a | condensed into a cubic inch, goes far to 
proper model ascertained by trial with |establish the startling fact that even the 
false prows, an entirely new class of steam | primitive rocks were once alive. Can it 
vessels was the result. The first of these |be that such a magnificent boon as life 
was the “ Lexington,” built under the di-| was first bestowed upon invisible animal- 
rection of Captain Vanderbilt, and many |cules? May we not rather imagine this 
othe.s have since been constructed upon | glorious gift to have been primally trans- 
the same general principles. ‘The vessels ferred, by a touch of a divine hand, to the 
of this class are long and narrow. The | great globe itself when it obeyed the oc- 
diameters of their wheels have been much cult law of gravitation, and commenced its 
increased, and the velocity of the piston majestic and eternal march around the cen- 
carried, in some instances, nearly to six tral sun? Why may not this beautiful and 
hundred feet per minute. Boilers of august earth be a living and a conscious 
greater strength have been introduced, | mass, its respiratory organs the volcanoes, 
and steam of higher tension than before, |its blood the waters circulating through 
cut off at an earlier period in the stroke, | its innumerable veins, its bones the granite 
used. It has thus been brought about that | rocks, its pulses the ocean tides, its voice 
vessels of a given tonnage have been pro-| of gentleness the melodious concord of 


ee 
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pelled by a single engine of the same no- | 
minal power as the two which propelled 
those of the former class, and that this has 
been done at half the cost of fuel. The 
actual speed has not, on the average, been 
materially increased beyond that of the 
North America. Velocities of fifteen miles 
an hour have been occasionally obtained, 
although they have not been kept up for 
many consecutive hours; but a most im- 
portant saving has been effected in attain- 
ing, at least, as great a speed as before, 
with a great saving of fuel.—New York 
Quarterly Review. 


ee 


MEN sometimes make it a point of honor 
not to be disabused; and they had rather 
fall into a hundred errors than confess 
one.— Burke. 


|winds and waves, its shout of wrath the 
'vault-resounding thunder? And the so- 
‘often-chanted ‘music of the spheres, is it, 
‘in sooth, a mere fiction of the poets, or 
‘may we not rather more justly deem that 
‘all the planets of our system, not without 
living consciousness and enjoyment of 
‘their glorious destiny, move through their 
‘sublime orbits to the solemn, yet dulcet 
and symphonious harmony of space-filling 
_and ever-renewed anthems? 

How inscrutable the laws which the 
‘Deity seems to have prescribed to himself 
‘in the creation of life! What infinite va- 
‘riety of size, type, and character, ‘from 
‘the godlike image of man to the shapeless 
|mass of animated jelly that floats upon the 
'wave—from the elephant and whale to 
‘the insect and the animalcule, of which 
five hundred millions may be contained 
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ina drop of water. Each new creation |ary strata of gneiss, hornblende, and slate. 
of the great geological eras, whether ve- | Now was it that the. mysterious, the in- 
getable or animal, teems with an inex- | scrutable fiat of the Almighty went forth, 
haustible originality; and,even where the |and there was life—animal life moving 
same types recur, what infinite varieties |among the boundless waters, and vege- 
in the sizes and species! Nor has it been | table life, in the form of marine plants, to 
sufficiently perpended that every new support the new creation! Corals, those 

minute, but all-eclipsing, architects, to 


creation of an animal involved a new 
moral invention whereby its character,| whom the builders of the Pyramids were 
but as human animalcules, seem to have 


habits, instincts, and passions, were to re- 
ceive animmutable impress. Contemplate | been the earliest products of the Almighty 
only the countless varieties in the nidifi-| hand. To these tiny laborers, enjoying 
cation of birds, each last nest exactly re-|their own lives, and providing for life’s 
sembling the first, and so destined to con- |enjoymentsin future and more noble races, 
tinue until time or the race shall cease, | was intrusted the construction of the 
thus distinctly marking the impassable | ground-plan of future continents and isl- 
barrier between instinct and reason, the | ands; and how assiduously and enduringly 
former being stationary, and the latter | they toiled is manifested by the traces of 


progressive. Of the causes, too, by which 
the duration of life was originally regula- 
ted, who shall solve the enigma? Why 
should a toad, a tortoise, a parrot, a goose, 
a raven, a carp, enjoy a longer existence 
thana philosopher? Why should a whale, 
whose gigantic span of time has been sup- 
posed to spread over eight or ten centu- 
ries, out-float a dynasty or an empire? 
Why should Methuseleh’s birthright be 
taken from man that it might be conferred 
uponafish? ‘Truly, these are answerless 
questions. 

* * * We plunge down—down—down 
—and lo! we have alighted, harmless, 


upon the vast unstratified rocks of granite, | 


with their silvery particles of mica, their 
grey, glassy quartz, and their opaque, 


| their labors in the limestones, and marbles, 
|and rocks that constitute the earlier for- 
‘mations throughout the four quarters of 
‘the earth. Small shell-fish, crinoidea, or 
‘lily-shaped animals, and trilobites, an ex- 
tint family of crustacea, appear to have 
‘had possession of the waters for a series 
of ages, during which we search in vain 
for evidence of any terrestrial productions. 
| But the earth, which had been gradually 
emerging, was now about to give life and 
beauty to the hitherto unsmiling face of 
nature. The vegetable world, several 
hundred of whose different species have 
‘already been recognized in a fossil state, 
was about to receive a mighty develop- 
‘ment; palms, arborescent ferns, and coni- 
\ferous trees, spread themselves in profu- 





vari-colored felspar, known by the names | sion, and possessed the earth’s surface for 
of syenite, porphyry, or basalt, some of |a cycle of centuries, of which we can only 
which, from their being intersected by | forma guess from the prodigious extent 
veins of serpentine or trap, prove that the |of their remains, which constitute the 
















formation, even of these primitive rocks, |most ancient coal strata. 


has taken place at more than one epoch. 
Here we have no traces of vegetable life, 
nor of animal, (if we are deceived as to 
the doubtful silicious skeletons of infu- 
soria,) so that we may speculate as to the 
number of ages during which this incan- 
descent globe, an amorphous mass of ig- 
neous matter, pursued its lifeless course 
around the sun, shrouded in its own dim 
sulphurous smoke, and startling the wilds 
of space by the tremendous roar of its in- 
numerable volcanoes. But these, at length, 
partially burnt themselves out, the fused 
materials of the earth’s surface became 
consolidated, and the primitive rocks thus 
formed, being again disintegrated by the 
action of water, settled into the sediment- 


Fresh-water 
shell-fish, insects, lizard-fishes and reptiles, 
were added to creation’s list. Another 
cycle, another change, another creation, 
and lo! we have reached the upper se- 
condary strata, when the age of oviparous 
reptiles, sometimes extending to upwards 
of a hundred feet in length, astounds us by 
its new and monstrous forms.—Colburn’s 
New Monthly. 
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WEN the public man omits to put him- 
self in a situation of doing his duty with 
effect, it is an omission that frustrates the 
purposes of his trust almost as much as if 
he had formerly betrayed it.—Burke. 
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THE ORPHAN COUSINS. 
AN INSTRUCTIVE PIECE OF FAMILY HISTORY. 


BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


Leonarp Bacon had been left an orphan 
in early youth. He had some wealthy re- 
latigns, by whose contributions he was 
placed at an endowed grammar school in 
the country, and having through their in- 
fluence gained a scholarship to which his 
own deserts might have entitled him, they | 
continued to assist him—sparingl y enough | 
indeed—at the university, till he succeeded | 
toa fellowship. Leonard was made of te 
ture’s finest clay, and nature had tempered 
it with the choicest dews of Heaven. 

He had a female cousin about three 
years younger than himself, and in like 
manner an orphan, equally destitute, but 
far more forlorn. Man hath a fleece about | 
him which enables him to bear the buffet-| 
ings of the storm; but woman, when young, 
and lovely, and poor, isa shorn lamb for 
which the wind has not been tempered. 

Leonard’s father and Margaret’s had | 
been bosom friends. They were subal- | 
terns in the same regiment, and being for 
a long time stationed at Salisbury had be- 
come intimate at the house of Mr. Trew- 
body, a gentleman of one of the oldest fami- 
lies in Wiltshire. Mr. Trewbody had three 
daughters. Melicent, the eldest, was a 
celebrated beauty, and the knowledge of | 
this had not tended to improve a detesta- 
ble temper. The two youngest, Deborah | 
and Margaret, were lively, good-natured, 
thoughtless, and attractive. They danced | 
with the two lieutenants, played to them| 


on the spinnet, sung with them, and laughed | was not disappointed. 


of three years old, and in less than a 
month, the widow of Palmer was delivered 
of a daughter. 

In the first impulse of anger at the flight 
of his daughters, and the degradation of 
his family, (for Bacon was the son of a 
tradesman, and Palmer was nobody knew 
who,) Mr. ‘Trewbody had made his will, 
and left the whole sum which he had de- 
signed for his three daughters, to the eld- 
est. Whether the situation of Margaret 
and the two opphans might have touched 
him, is perhaps doubtful—for the family 
were either light-hearted or hard-heart- 
ed, and his heart was of the hard sort; but 
he died suddenly a few months before his 
sons-in-law. The only son, Trewman 
Trewbody, Esq., a Wiltshire fox-hunter, 
like his father, succeeded to the estate; and 
as he and his eldest sister hated each oth- 
er cordially, Miss Melicent left the manor- 
house, and established herself in the Close 
at Salisbury, where she lived in that style 
which a portion of £6,000 enabled her in 
those days to support. 

The circumstance which might appear 
so greatly to have aggravated Mrs. Palm- 
er’s distress, if such distress be capable of 
aggravation, prevented her, perhaps, from 
eventually sinking under it. If the birth 
of her child was no alleviation to her sor- 
row, it brought with it new feelings, new 
duties, new cause for exertion, and new 
strength for it. She wrote to Melicent and 
to her brother, simply stating her own des- 
titute situation,and that of the orphan Leon- 
ard; she believed that their pride would 
not suffer them either to let her starve, or 
go the parish for support, and in this she 
An answer was re- 


with them—till this mirthful intercourse| turned by Miss Trewbody, informing her 
became serious; and knowing that it would| that she had nobody to thank but herself 
be impossible to obtain their father’s con-| for her misfortunes; but that, notwithstand- 
sent, they married the men of their hearts| ing the disgrace which she had brought 


without it. Palmer and Bacon were both 
without fortune, and without any other 
means of subsistence than their commis- 
sions. For four years they were as hap- 
py as love could make them: at the end 
of that time Palmer was seized with an 
infectious fever. Deborah was then far 
advanced in pregnancy, and no solicitations 
could induce Bacon to keep from his 
friend’s bedside. ‘The disease proved fa- 
tal. It communicated to Bacon and his wife. 
The former only survived his friend ten 
days, and he and Margaret were laid in 
the same grave. They left an only boy 


| phan, but represented her forlorn state.— 


upon the family, she might expect an an- 
nual allowance of ten pounds from the 
writer, and a like sum from her brother.— 
Upon this she must retire into some ob- 
scure part of the country, and pray God to 
forgive her for the offence she had com- 
mitted in marrying beneath her birth, and 
against her father’s consent. 

Mrs. Palmer had also written to the 
friends of Lieutenant Bacon—her own hus- 
band had none who could assist her. She 
expressed her willingness and her anx- 
iety to have the care of her sister’s or. 
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They behaved more liberally than her own | 
kin had done, and promised five pounds a) 


year as long as the boy should require it. | 
With this and her pension she took a cot- | 
tage in a retired village. Grief had acted 
upon her heart like the rod of Moses upon | 
the rock in the desert; it had opened it, and 
the well-spring of piety had gushed forth. | 
Affliction made her religious, and religion | 
brought with it consolation, and comfort | 
and joy. Leonard became as dear to her | 
as Margaret. The sense of duty educed a 
pleasure from every privation to which she 
subjected herself for the sake of economy; 
and in endeavoring to fulfil her duties in 
that state of life to which it had pleased | 
God to call her, she was happier than she 
had ever been in her father’s house, and 
not less so than in her marriage state. Her 
happiness, indeed, was different in kind, | 
but it was higherindegree, For the sake | 
of these dear children she was content to | 
live, and even prayed for life; while, if it 
had respected herself only, death had be- | 
come to her rather an object of desire than 
of dread. In this manner she lived seven | 
years after the loss of her husband, and 
was then carried off by an acute disease, 
to the irreparable loss of the orphans, who | 
were thus orphaned indeed. | 
Miss Trewbody behaved with perfect 
propriety upon the news of her sister’s 
death. She closed her front windows for | 
two days; received no visiters for a week; | 
was much indisposed, but resigned to the | 
will of Providence, in reply to messages 
of condolence; put her servants in mourn- | 
ing, and sent for Margaret, that she might 
do her duty to her sister’s child, by breed- | 
ing her up under herowneye. Poor Mar- 
garet was transferred from the stone floor | 
of her mother’s cottage, to the Turkey car-| 
pet of her aunt’s parlor. She was too! 
young to comprehend at once the whole 
evil of the exchange; but she learned to' 
feel and understand it during years of bit- 
ter dependance, unalleviated by any hope, | 
except that of one day seeing Leonard, the | 
only creature on earth whom she remem-| 
bered with affection. 
Seven years elapsed, and during all) 
those years Leonard was left to pass his’! 
holydays, summer and winter, at the gram-| 
mar school where he had been placed at 
Mrs. Palmer’s death: for although the,mas- 
ter regularly transmitted with his half-| 


yearly bill, the most favorable accounts of | 
his disposition and general conduct, as well | vation. The whole business of her life had 
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as of his progress in learning, no wish to 
see the boy had ever arisen in the hearts 
of his nearest relations; and no feeling of 
kindness, or sense of decent humanity, had 


'ever induced either the fox-hunter Trew- 


man, or Melicent, his sister, to invite him 
for midsummer or Christmas. At length, 
in the seventh year, a letter announced 
that his school education was completed, 
and that he was elected to a scholarship 
at ———— College, Oxford, which scholar- 
ship would entitle him to a fellowship in 
due’ course of time. In the intervening 
years some little assistance from his liberal 
benefactors would be required; and the li- 
berality of those kind friends would be well 
bestowed upon a youth, who bade so fair 
todo honor to himself, and to reflect no 
disgrace upon his honorable connections.— 
The head of the family promised his part 
with an ungracious expression of satisfac- 
tion at thinking, that “thank God, there 
would soon be an end of these demands up- 
on him.” Miss Trewbody signified her as- 
sent in the same amiable and religious spi- 
rit. However much her sister had dis- 
graced her family, she replied, “ please 
God, it never should be said that she re- 
fused to do her duty!” 

The whole sum which these wealthy re- 
lations contributed was not very heavy— 
an annual ten pounds each: but they con- 
trived to make their nephew feel the weight 
of every separate portion. The squire’s 
half came always with a brief note desiring 
that the receipt of the enclosed sum might 
be acknowledged without. delay—not a 
word of kindness or courtesy accompanied 
it; and Miss Trewbody never failed to ad- 
minister with her remittance a few edify- 
ing remarks upon the folly of his mother 
in marrying beneath herself; and the im- 
proper conduct of his father in connecting 
himself with a woman of family, against 
the consent of her relations, the conse- 
quence of which was, that he had left a 
child dependant upon those relations for 
support. Leonard received these pleasant 
preparations of charity only at distant in- 
tervals, when he regularly expected them 
with his half-yearly allowance. Bat Mar- 
garet, meantime, was dieted upon the food 
of bitterness without one circumstance to 
relieve the misery of her situation. 

At the time of which I am now speak- 
ing, Miss Trewbody was a maiden lady of 
forty-seven, in the highest state of preser- 
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been to take care of a fine person, and in isomething of the same color upon their 
this she had succeeded admirably. Her j|cheeks. These were the only tears which 
library consisted of two books: Nelson’s | her death occasioned, and the only Cupids 
Festivals and Fasts was one, the other | with whom she had ever any concern. 

was “The Queen’s Cabinet Unlocked;” | When Leonard had resided three vears 
and there was not a cosmetic in the latter | at Oxford, one of hiscollege friends invited 
which she had not faithfully prepared.— | him to pass the long vacation at his father’s 
Thus, by means, as she believed, of dis- | house, which happened to be within an easy 
tilled waters of various kinds, May-dew, | ride of Salisbury. One morning, there- 
and butter-milk, her skin retained its beau- | fore, he rode to that city, rung at Miss 
tiful texture still, and much of its smooth- | Trewbody’s door, and having sent in his 
ness; and she knew at times how to give it | name, was admitted into the parlor, where 
the appearance of that brilliancy which it |there was no one to receive him, while 
had lost. But that was a profound secret. | Miss Trewbody adjusted her head-dress at 
Miss Trewbody, remembering the example | the toilet before she made her appear- 
of Jezebel, always felt conscious that she |ance. Her feelings, while she was thus 


was committing a sin when she took the 
rouge-box in her hand, and generally eja- 
culated in a low voice, “ The Lord forgive 
me!” when she laid it down; but looking in 
the glass at the same time she indulged a 
hope that the nature of the temptation 
might be considered as an excuse for the 


|employed, were not of the pleasantest kind 
‘towards this unexpected guest; and she 
(was prepared to accost him with a re- 
| proof for his extravagance, in undertaking 
|so long a journey, and with some morti- 
'fying questions concerning the business 
|which brought him there. But this amia- 


transgression. Her other great business | ble intention was put to flight, when Leon- 
was to observe with the utmost precision | ard, as soon as she entered the room, in- 
all the punctilios of her situation in life; | formed her that having accepted an invi- 
and the time which was not devoted to one tation into that neighborhood from his 
or other of these worthy occupations, was | friend and fellow-collegian, the son of Sir 
employed in scolding her servants, and | Lambert Bowles, he had taken the earliest 
tormenting her niece. This employment, | opportunity of coming to pay his respects 
for it was so habitual that it deserved that | to her, and acknowledging his obligations, 
name, agreed excellently with her consti- |as bound alike by duty and inclination.— 
tution. She was troubled with no acrid | Phe name of Sir Lambert Bowles acted 
humors, no fits of bile, no diseases of the | upon Miss Trewbody like a charm; and its 
spleen, no vapors or hysterics. ‘The mor- | mollifying effect was not a little aided by 
bid matter was all collected in her temper, | the tone of her nephew’s address, and the 
and found a regular vent at the tongue.— | sight of a fine youth in the first bloom of 
This kept the lungs in vigorous health. | manhood, whose appearance and manners 
Nay, it even seemed to supply the place of | were such that she could not be surprised 
wholesome exercise, and to stimulate the jat the introduction he had obtained into 
system like a perpetual blister; with this | one of the first families of the county.— 
peculiar advantage, that instead of being | The scowl, therefore, which she brought 
an inconvenience it was a pleasure to her-|into the room upon her brow, passed in- 
self, and all the annoyance was to her de- | stantly away, and was succeeded by so gra- 
pendants. | ‘cious an aspect, that Leonard, if he had 
Miss Trewbody lies buried in the ca- | not divined the cause, might have mistaken 
thedral of Salisbury, where a monument this gleam of sunshine for fair weather. 


i 


was erected to her memory, worthy of re-| A cause which Miss Trewbody could not 
membrance itself for its appropriate in- | possibly suspect, had rendered her ne- 
scription and accompaniments. The epi-| phew’s address thus conciliatory. Had he 
taph recorded her as a woman eminently expected to see no other person in that 
pious, virtuous and charitable, who lived | house, the visit would have been performed 
universally respected, and died sincerely as an irksome obligation, and his manner 
lamented, by all who had the happiness of ; would have appeared as cold and formal 
knowing her. This inscription was upon ‘as the reception which he anticipated. But 
a marble shield, supported by two Cupids, Leonard had not forgotten the playmate 
who bent their heads over the edge, with and companion with whomthe happy years 
marble tears larger than gray peas, and of his childhood had been passed. Young 
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as he was at their separation, his charac- 
ter had taken its stamp during those peace- 
ful years, and the impression which it then 
received was indelible. Hitherto hope had 
never been so delightful to him as memory. 
His thoughts wandered back into the past 
more frequently than they took flight into 
the future; and the favorite form which his 
imagination called up was that of the sweet 
child, who in winter partook of his bench 
in the chimney corner, and in summer sat 
with him in the porch, and strung the fall- 
en blossoms of.jessamine upon stalks of 
grass. ‘The snow-drop and the crocus re- 
minded him of their little garden, the prim- 
rose of their sunny orchard bank, and the 
bluebells and the cowslip, of the fields 
wherein they were allowed to run wild 
and gather them, in the merry month of 
May. Such as she then was, he saw her 
frequently in sleep, with her blue eyes, and 
rosy cheeks, and flaxen curls. And in his 
day-dreams he sometimes pictured her to 
himself such as he supposed she now might 
be, and dressed up the image with all the 
magic of ideal beauty. His heart, therefore, 
was at his lips when he inquired for his 
cousin. It was not without something like 
fear, and an apprehension of disappoint- 
ment that he awaited her appearance; and 
he was secretly condemning himself for the 
romantic folly which he had encouraged, 
when the door opened, and a creature came 
in—less radiant indeed, but more winning, 
than his fancy had created, for the loveli- 
ness of earth and reality was about her. 

“ Margaret,” said Miss Trewbody, “do 
you remember your cousin Leonard?” 

Before she could answer, Leonard had 
taken her hand. “’Tisa Jong while, Mar- 
garet, since we parted!—ten years! But 
I have not forgotten the parting—nor the 
blessed days of our childhood.” 

She stood trembling like an aspen leaf, 
and looked wistfully in his face for a mo- 
ment, then hung down her head, without 
power to utter a word in reply. But he 
felt her tears fall fast upon his hand, and 
felt also that she returned the pressure. 

Leonard had some difficulty to command 
himself, so as to bear a part in conversation | 
with his aunt, and keep his eyes and his 
thoughts from wandering. He accepted, 
however, her invitation to stay and dine 
with her, with undissembled satisfaction, | 
and the pleasure was not a little hightened | 
when she left the room to give some neces- | 
sary orders in consequence. 
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Margaret still sat trembling, and in si- 
rence. He took her hand, pressed it to his 
lips, and said in a low, earnest voice, “Dear, 
dear Margaret!” She raised her eyes to 
his, and fixing them upon him with one of 
those looks, the perfect remembrance of 
which can never be effaced from the heart 
to which they have been addressed, replied 
in a lower, but not less earnest tone, “ Dear 
Leonard!” and from that moment their lot 
was sealed for time and for eternity.— The 
Doctor. 


— 
ANECDOTES OF OYSTERS. 


Pitny and right pleasant would have 
been that chapter, particularly to the mar- 
garitiferous reader, which we had intend- 
ed to write upon the subject of pearls; but, 
as M. Reaumur has determited that these 
coveted globules are but the extravasated 
juice of some ruptured vessels detained 
and fixed among the membranes of the 
oyster; and, as we do not profess to notice 
the pathology of the animal, we shall de- 
vote this, our concluding chapter, to the 
healthier purpose of recording a few of 
the numerous bon-mols and faceli@ con- 
nected with our subject. Let any one re- 
collect the oyster-suppers of his earlier 
life, “and duller must he be than the fat 
weed that rots itself at ease on Lethe’s 
wharf,” if memory lead him not to confirm 
the proposition. Earlier life! 1, for one, 
can summon recent experience to the sup- 
port of my assertion. Honor and gratitude 
to the late Duchess of St. Albans, who, 
even at her most sumptuous banquets, had 
a little barrel of natives placed upon a 
table of its own, with a skillful opener by 
its side, and goodly slices of brown bread 
and butter in its front; nor was that little 
nook of the proud saloon by any means 
the least prolific of 

« Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles ;”’ 
and of accompanying bursts of laughter 
that consigned the tiny molluscs to their 
last home with a triumphant epicedium. 
Well does the writer recollect her Grace’s 
look of naivete when, in reply to the sim- 
ple question of one of her guests, whether 
oysters could feel, she replied, “ to be sure 
they can—do you not hear them constant- 
ly crying about the streets?” Of the dif- 
ferent significations of the verb “to cry,” 


|our jesters have liberally availed them- 
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selves; but even our standard, serious 
writers, spite of the numerous blunders it 
occasions, will imitate the Duchess in the 
use of the active instead of the passive 
participle. “Oh! reform it altogether.” 
We have recorded Gay’s admiration at 
the hardihood of the original oyster-eater, 
who first “ risked the living morsel down 
his throat,” and we participate in the feel- 
ing; but we cannot, by any means, sym- 
pathize with a witty writer of the present} 
day who declares that he never could 
conquer his repugnance to scalloped oys- 
ters on account of their painfully close re- 
semblance to children’s ears in saw-dust. 
To us, the similitude is not so potent and 
startling; nor, if it were, would we in- 
dulge in such reveries—“ of sorriest fan- 
cies our companions making”—to the loss 
of so titilating and toothsome a reality. 
Well may we place, among the jokes 
connected with this subject, the marvelous 
statements of travelers and authors as to 
the gigantic proportions of individual oys- 
ters. Linneus asserts that a specimen of 
the chama gigas, a huge bivalve, weighed 
four hundred and ninety-eight English | 
pounds, and that the sudden closing of its 
shells was sufficient to snap a cable asun- 
der! A manuscript in the library of the 
late Sir Joseph Banks affirms that a speci- 
men, brought from Sumatra, and preserved 
at Ano’s Vale, in Ireland, weighed five 
hundred and seven pounds, the largest 
valve measuring four feet six inches in 
length, and two feet and a half in breadth. 
A shell of the same species, presented by 
the Venetians to Francis the First, forms 
the baptismal font at the church of St. Sul- 
pice, at Paris. As to the two first of these 
relations, I confess myself to be somewhat 
skeptical; but I would, by no means, dis- 
trust similar statements of recent occur- 
rence supported by the unimpeachable | 
evidence of enlightened naturalists, and | | 
yield, therefore, implicit credence to the 
circumstantial account of the huge oyster 
found on the coast of Massachusetts, the 
14th of May, 1837, which was of such | 
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with them, he did not find himself a bit 
hungrier than before! 

No one will accuse the present writer 
of a wish to undervalue the docility and in- 
telligence of these interesting molluscs; 
but his strict regard for truth compels him 
to contradict the following statement, 
which has inadvertently slipped into the 
London papers: “ We understand that Dr. 
Mantell, of Brighton, the celebrated geolo- 
gist, has so effectually succeeded in taming 
a large rock oyster, caught off Bognor, 
that it follows him about the house like a 
dog.” The real facts of the case are here 
considerably exaggerated. Could the doe- 
tor accomplish this feat, he would certain- 
ly rival the cutler who, when he invented 
an improved oyster-knife, said that he 
meant to astonish the natives. 

Swift, well aware that oysters are a 
whet to the intellect as well as the appe- 
tite, thus introduces them in his “ Polite 
Conversation :” 

“ Lady Smart. Ladies and gentlemen, 
will you eat any osters before dinner? 

“‘ Colonel. With all my heart (takes an 
oyster.) We was a bold man that first eat 
an oyster. 

“‘ Lady Smart. They say oysters are a 
cruel meat, because we eat them alive; 
then they are an uncharitable meat, for 
we leave nothing to the poor; then they 
are an ungodly meat, because we never 
say grace.” 

And it is to the same witty author that 
we are indebted for the discovery why 
the blue devils are like an oyster—be- 
cause both are removed by an inward ap- 
plication of steel. 

Even a bad oyster may stand godfather 
toa good joke. An ostrean epicure having 
swallowed an unsavory mollusc, exclaimed, 
with a look of no small horror, “ Hollo, 
waiter! what sort of an oyster do you 
call this?” 

“A native, sir,” was the reply. 

“Do you? I call it a settler. 
to pay?” 

Mr. Power, who has lately published 


What’s 


bulky dimensions that, when removed | his “ Travels inlreland,” places the ambi- 
from the shell, it required four men to} tion and mental capabilities of these inte- 
swallow it whole! Whether or not it gave| resting bivalves ina much more elevated 
them an appetite for their dinner has not| light than any other writer. Speaking of 
been stated; but oysters do not always| Carrickfergus, he says: “The oysters 
succeed as a whet, for Alderman F | here enjoya high reputation.” Only fancy 
once declared, with a look of deep disap-| a vainglorious oyster lolling in his shell, 
pointment, that, after swallowing six dozen | crossing his legs, rubbing his hands, (figu- 


natives, and drinking a bottle of Moselle | ratively, of course,) and enjoying the wide- 
59 
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spread fame of his own glorious deeds. 
Or, if it be meant that the “ reputation” 
only attaches to him as an edible, how 
strange must be the taste that can enjoy 
the prospect of its own painful death, and 
instant entombment in a human stomach! 
Well may we say there is no accounting 
for tastes! 

If oysters have furnished food, both 
mental and gustable, tothe wag, they have 
served not less availably to “ point a moral 
and adorn a tale.” An elongated variety 
of bivalve, according to the legends of 
Scandinavia, supplied a handle for the 
dagger of the Gaulish cupid, who was 
armed, not with a bow and quiver, but 
with an enchanted cutlass. Hence, it is 
related that when the Queen of Beauty 
descended on the Gallic coast in quest of 
pearls for her own dress, and a knife- 
handle for her son,a Triton, instigated 
by the envious Thetis, stole her apple from 
the rock and bore it to the Goddess of the 
Sea. Thetis immediately broke asunder 
the golden prize, and scattered its seeds 
along the shore, whence arose the apple- 
trees of Normandy, whose brilliant fruit 
perpetuates the memory of her triumph 
and revenge. Presuming this ancient le- 
gend to have any foundation of truth, the 
learned Greek professor at Oxford must 
be completely in error when he asserts 
that the road-side apple-trees, in Norman- 
dy, were originally planted by,and named 
after, the celebrated Apollonius Rhodius. 

Addison, adopting the oriental notion 
that pearls were elaborated from dew- 
drops, introduces it at the conclusion of 
one of his moral essays, inculcating the 
presumption of ascribing our successes to 
our good management, instead of consider- 
ing them as the bounty of heaven. “A 
drop of water fell out of a cloud into the 
sea, and, finding itself lost in such an im- 
mensity of fluid matter, broke out into the 
following reflection:—‘ Alas! what an in- 
significant creature am I in this prodigious 
ocean of waters; my existence is of no 
concern to the universe! I am reduced to 
a kind of nothing, and am less than the 
least of the works of Omnipotence.’ It so 
happened that an oyster, which lay in the 
neighborhood, chanced to gape and swallow 
it in the midst of its humble soliloquy. 
The drop, says the fable, lay a great while 
hardening in the shell, till, by degrees, it 
was ripened into a pearl, which, falling 
into the hands of a diver, after a long se- 


















ries of adventures, is at present that fa- 
mous pearl which adorns the top of the 
Persian diadem.”—London New Monthly 
Magazine. 
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THE OHIO, 


BY REV. E. PEABODY. 


FLow on thou glorious river, 

Thy mountain shores between, 

To where the Mexic’s stormy waves 
Dash on savannah’s green. 

Flow on between the forests, 

That bend above thy side. 

And ‘neath the sky and stars, that lie 
Mirrored within thy tide. 


High in the distant mountains, 

Thy first smal! fountains gush, 

And down the steep, through the ravine, 
In shallow rills they rush ; 

Till in the level valley, 

To which the hills descend, 
Converging from the summits, meet 
The thousand rills, and blend. 

And soon the narrow mountain stream, 
O’er which a child might leap, 

Holds on its course with a giant’s force, 
In a channel broad and deep. 


High up among the mountains, 
The fisher boy is seen, 

Alone and lounging in the shade, 
Along the margin green; 

Ané not a sound disturbs him, save 
A squirrel or a bird, 

Or on the Autumn leaves, the noise 
« Of dropping nuts is heard.” 

But here, the city crowds upon 
The freedom of the wave, 

And many a happy village bank, 
Thy flowing waters lave. 

Upon thy tranquil bosom, floats 
An empire’s burdened keels, 

And every tributary stream, 

An empire’s wealth reveals. 


Flow on thou mighty river! 

High road of nations, flow! 

And thou shalt flow, when all the woods 
Upon thy sides are low. 

Yes, thou shalt flow eternally, 

Though on thy peopled shores, 

The rising town and dawning state 
Should sink to rise no more. 

Though onthe hills were heard no more 
A human step or sound,— 

Though they were a dead empire’s mound, 
Still onward shall thy current be, 

Thou image of efernity, 

Onward and onward to the sea. 
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The sad multitude called only the more 
jto him. “ Thou art our ruin; for thou hast 
counselled this war.” 

Then Adalbero tore open his bosom, and 
MOTTE FOUQUE. implored the Mighty God of Thunder to 


pierce it with a thunderbolt, or to give the 
In the ancient heathen times of the Sax- | victory to his army. But there came no 


ons, there was once a great war with the | bolt from Heaven, and the squadron stood 
Danes. Adalbero, Duke of Saxony, who | timid, and followed not the call. 

had counselled it, now, in the hourof ear-| In boundless despair, Adalbero at last 
nest conflict, stood at the head of his peo- | said, “There remains only that which is 
ple. There flew the arrows and the jave- | most dear tome. Wife and child I offer 
lins; there glanced many valiant blades on | to thee, thou God of armies, for victory. 
both sides; and there shone many bright | My beautiful blooming wife,—my only 
gold shields through the dark fight. But |heart-loved child,—they belong to the 
the Saxons, at every attack, were repulsed, |Great Ruler in Asgard; with my own hand 
and were already so far driven back, that | willl sacrifice them to thee, but I implore 
the storming of a steep height could deliver \thee, give me the victory!” 

the army and the country, disperse the| Scarcely were these words uttered, when 
enemy, and change a ruinous and destruc- | fearful thunderings rolled over the field of 
tive flight into a decisive victory. battle, and clouds gathered round the com- 

Adalbero conducted the attack. But in | batants; and the Saxons, with fearful cries, 
vain he forced his fiery charger before the | shouted as with one voice, “ The gods are 
squadron; in vain he shouted through the | with us!” With invincible courage for- 
field, the sacred words, “Freedom and |ward rushed the hosts;—the height was 
Fatherland!” in vain streamed his warm | carried by storm and Adalbero, with asud- 
blood, and the blood of the foe, over his | den shudder, saw the enemy flying through 
resplendent armor. ‘The ponderous mass | the field. 
gave way; and the enemy, secure on the| The conqueror returned home in tri- 
height, rejoiced in their decided victory. | umph; and in all parts of delivered Saxony, 
Again rushed Adalbero on with a few gal-|came wives and children forth, and, with 
lant warriors; again the faint-hearted fell | outstretched arms greeted their husbands 
behind; and agaim the enemy rejoiced. and fathers. 

“It is yettime,” said Adalbero; and again| But Adalbero knew what awaited him; 
he shouted, “ Forward! and if we conquer, |and every smile of an affectionate wife, 
I vow to the gods, to set fire to the four|pierced as with a poisoned dart, his an- 
corners of my castle, and it shall blaze | guished heart. At last they came before 
forth on a bright funeral pile, in honor of |his magnificent castle. He was not able 
our victory and of our deliverance.” to look up, as the beautiful Similde met 

Again was the attack renewed, but again | him at the gate, with her daughter in her 
the Saxons fled—and the enemy sent forth | hand, while the 'littie one always leaped 
shouts of joy. and cried “ Father, beloved father!” 

Then cried Adalbero aloud before the} Adalbero looked round on his people, in 
whole army, “ If we return victorious from | order to strengthen himself; even there he 
this charge, ye gods, | devote myself to | met quivering eyelids and bitter tears; for 
you asa solemn sacrifice!” among his warriors, many had heard his 

Shuddering, the warriors hastened after | horrible vow. He dismissed them to their 
him but fortune was still against them; the | families, feeling what happy men, he, the 
boldest fell—the bravest fled. most unhappy, was sending to their homes; 

Then, Adalbero, in deep affliction, ralli-}then rode into the castle and sending the 
ed the scattered band, and all that remain- | domestics away, under various pretences, 
ed of the great nobles collected round him, |sprung from his horse, closed the gates 
and spoke thus :— with a thundering sound, securing them 

“Thou art our ruin, for thou hast coun- | carefully, and pressed his beloved wife and 
selled this war.” child to his heart, shedding over thema 

Adalbero replied, “ My castle and myself | torrent of tears. 
I have devoted to the gods for victory, and| “What is the matter, husband?” said 
what can I more?” the astonished Similde. 


THE VOW—A NORTHERN TALE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FREDERICK BARON DE LA 
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“ Why do you weep, father?” stammer- | beckoned that she might be the first victim. 
ed the little one. “ Quick, only quick,” whispered she soft- 

“ We will first prepare an offering to|ly to the lingerer, “else will the poor child 
the Gods,” replied Adalbero; and then | | be so terrified!” 





shall relate every thing to you. Come to| Adalbero raised the dreadful steel—then 
me soon to the hearth. roared the thunder and flashed the light- 


“] will kindle the flame, and fetch, in| ning through the building. Speechless 
themean time, the implements for sacri- | sank the three to the earth. 


fice,” said the sweet Similde;and the little; As the evening breeze rushed through 
one cried out clapping her hands, the broken windows, the little one raised 


“T also will help; | also will be there,” | her head from which the bandage had fall- 
and skipped away with her mother. en, and said—* Mother, what present has 
These words “ | also will help; 1 also will|my father brought to me!” The sweet 
be there,” the hero repeated, as, dissolved in | voice awakened both the parents. All 
grief, he stood by the flaming pile, with his lived, and nothing was destroyed, but Adal- 
drawn sword in his trembling hand. He | bero’s sword, which was melted by the 
lamented aloud over the joyful innocent | avenging flash of Heaven. 
child, and the graceful obedient wife, who| “ The “gods have spoken!” cried the par- 
brought the bowl and pitcher, perfuming | doned father; and with a gush of unutter- 
pan and taper, used in sacrifices. Then it | able love, the three delivered ones wept in 
passed through his mind that his vow could | each other’s arms. 
not be valid, for such sorrow could not Far distant over the southern mountains, 
find a place in the heartof man. But the roared the tempest, where many years af- 
answer was given in dreadful pealsof thun- | terwards St. Boniface converted unbeliev- 








der down from the heaven. lors to the true faith. 
“1 know,” said he, sighing heavily, | 
* your thunder has assisted us, and now | wna 


your thunder calls on your devoted believ- | 


A LYRIC. 
er for the performance of his vow.’ : 
Similde began to tremble as the fright- | PR PER Lee 2 Re PMREE- 
ful truth burst upon her, and with soft BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 


tears, she said—“ Ah! hast thou made a 
vow? Ah!husband,I see novictim!—Shall 


THE rose is on thy cheek, love, 
Health’s brightness in thine eye ; 


human blood —_—"” i . s But our hold on life is weak, love, 
Adalbero covered his eyes with his And Time is hurrying by: 
hands, and sobbed so terribly that it echoed Then let us haste life’s joys to taste, 


through the hall, and the little one, ter- | Ere youth and beauty fly; 
rified, shrunk aed him. Ere youth and beauty fly, love; 
Similde knew well such vows in ancient | Then let us haste life's joys to taste, 
times. She looked entreatingly on her | Ere youth and beauty fly. 
lord, and said—“ Remove the child.” | 
os Both, both! I must!” then murmured 
Adalbero; and Similde, with a violent ef- 
fort, forcing back her tears, said to the lit- | | 
tle one, quick, child, and bind this handker- | Then let us seal the troth we feel, 
chief on thine eyes; thy father has brought And vow the bridal vow, 
a present for thee, and will now give it And vow the bridal vow, love ; 
thee. Then let us seal the troth we feel, 
“My father looks not as if he would And vow the bridal vow. 
give me a present,” sighed the child. 
“Thou shalt see; thou shalt see present- 
ly,” said Similde hurriedly; and as she 
placed the bandage over the eyes of the 
child, she could no longer restrain her 
tears, but they fell so softly that the little 
one knew itnot. The affectionate mother Why forge it not to-night, love ? 
now tore the drapery from her snow white Oh, if we twaip must wear one chain, 
bosom, and kneeling before her sacrifice, Why forge it not to-night! 


The ruby’s in thy lip, love, 
The lily on thy brow; 

Oh, if e’er life’s sweets we sip, love, 
Why should we not sip now ? 


Thy form is like the cloud, love, ' 
As airy and as light ; 

And the breeze hath never bow’d, love, 
A flow’r more fair and bright. 

Oh, if we twain must wear one chain, 
Why forge it not to-night ? 
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'the rules and regulations, posted up in the 
| office,’ was three. Not one minute be- 
FROM NOTES IN PENCIL, ON THE BACK OF a BiLL or | fore nor after three, but three precisely. 
FARE. | Some inconsiderate man may think that a 
| minute or two out of the way could make 
How startling is the sound of the dinner- | no material difference. Don’t trust such 
gong! The tympanum suddenly recoils an one with the conveyance of your wife 
beneath the swell of the brazeninstrument,| and five small children to a steam-boat 
and echoes the alarum to its fellow mem-) pier! Ten chances to one he misses the 
ber of the lower house, of which Appetite boat. ‘Time is money,” and two minutes 
isthe speaker. Ina large hotel, the effect | lost daily, is seven hundred and forty min- 
is magical. Whata rush from all quarters | utes-per annum. At this rate, supposing 
of the house to the dining-room! Cham-}|a man to live seventy years—a fair com- 
bers, offices, and closets, are hastily desert- | putation when we consider the caoutchouc 
ed by their occupants, that the elements | case of Joice Heth—thirty-five days,eleven 
of an unspeakable hurly-burly may mingle | hours, and four sixtieths, are wasted in a 
at the table-d’hote. Loungers in the street | life time, by being two minutes behind 
catch the sound with wonderful acuteness, | hand at dinner! Shades of Washington, 
and hasten homeward to the hotel. The} Franklin, and Dr. Alcott!—what a dissipa- 
boarder under the barber’s hands frets at| tion of money! It was of this that the 
the practitioner’s slowness, gets cut while | men at the door ruminated. They wished, 
uttering a violent oath, starts up, looking | like Washington, to set a good example, in 
daggers, and wiping the soap hastily from | being punctual. If, in virtuously striving 
his half-shaved chin, seizes his hatyand | to excel in such a cause, they tread on 
rushes to the place of feed. each other’s corns, and tumble over each 
In one dense crowd, they pour in at the | other’s heels, making themselves appear 
door; pushing and squeezing, jostling and | excessively ridculous, it is our business 
swearing, as if life itself depended upon | not to laugh at, but to condole with them, 
the celerity of their entrance. Dignity is | as martyrs who suffer for our sake. Many 
nothing, decency is nothing. A choice | a gouty toe has been ground into torture, 
seat at the table is every thing. in its owners generous emulation to be the 
The twenty or thirty individuals who) first and most punctual at the dinner-table. 
are already seated at the head of the board, | What disinterested martyrdom! 
and in. the immediate vicinity of the| The crowd have squeezed themselves 
choicest eatables, are “old heads;” they |into the room. Such a scrambling and 
have “cut their eye teeth;” they are “up | jostling for seats! Spare the crockery. 
to snuff;” or, to cut the classics, and descend | The din—from din comes dinner—redou- 
to homely English, they know how to live! bles. Such an outcry! Babel is music to 
in an American hotel; an accomplishment | it. “ Waiter!” “ Waiter!” “John! “ Wai- 
by no means to be lightly regarded. Every | ter!” “'Thomas!” “Thomas!” “ Waiter!” 
day, about half an hour before the dinner- | “John!” ‘“ Thomas!” “Soup!” “Soup!” 
hour, they station themselves near the | “Soup!” were iterated in all octaves, from 
door of the dining-room, and with a pa-| contralto to soprano. I was a “ looker-on 
tience worthy of Job, await its opening. | in Vienna,” when the scenes which follow- 
Bazely does John, the waiter, have time to | ed occurred, and “ I speak the things which 
sound the gong, the notes of which I have | 1 do know.” 
said are so magical, before they dart by| “Give usa stout, hearty plate of soup, 
him, and the last vibration of the brazen | William!” said ashort crimson-faced man, 
monitor finds the men of brass seated at} with an abdominal periphery like a semi- 
the table. Some unsophisticated persons/| globe. As he gave this order for a second 
may think this a contemptible subservien- | plate of soup, he shoved into the waiter’s 
cy to the appetite; if so, they do the wor-| hand, open to receive the plate of a gentle- 
thies much injustice. Their motives are | man who had as yet securred nothing, his 
of a high order; an honor to themselves, | own dish, and bade him make haste. no- 
and a great light to the world. Example | rant of “ dinner etiquette,” as Fanny i 
is every thing. Punctuality isa jewel. | ble styles it,a dozen of those around us 
WASHINGTON said so, and he was a man of | had at once commenced on the solids; 
veracity, The hour to dine, as specified in | which of course made the rest work like 
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beavers to finish their soup; and some of 
those at the end of the table, who, having 
but just received the initial liquid, were 
still sipping after their luckier friends at 
the favored head of the table had conclu- 
ded, were admonished of the necessity of 
making haste, by the removal of their 
plates by the impatient waiters. Waiters 
are systematic. People should be more 
simultaneous in eating soup. A polite man 
swallows his, scalding hot, that he may 
keep pace with his more fortunate neigh- 
bor. 

“Here, here!—you rascal, bring back 
my soup!” bawled out a man with a thin,| patient voices to the gentleman with the 
vinegar aspect. His plate had suffered| crimson face, who in the scuffle had suc- 
abduction. The waiter feigned not to hear. | ceeded in securing the dish to himself. 
The wrinkles on the pungent face, visibly| “Ha, ha!” he spluttered, complacently, 
sharpened. That look would have soured| with his mouth half full of salmon, “I 
an entire dairy. In a voice thinand sharp| hav’n’t eat any of these ’ere for a long 
as his features, he exclaimed: “Here!| while!” 
here! you unmannerly Irish scape-goat!| “They look very fine!” said the next, 
(ah! you hear at last, do you?) bring back | but one adjoining, in a manner that im- 
my soup, instantly !” plied a strong desire to ascertain whether 

“It’s ag’in’ the rules Sir-r; I can’t do it, | they did not taste respectably. 

Sir-r! But here’sa beautifularrangement!”| “ Very, very!” replied the fat man, as 
replied the Irishman, passing a bill of fare.} he scooped nine-fenths of all there were 

“D—n youand your rules, and your bill| in the dish on to his own plate. Sundry 
of fare, ina mess! [ want my soup, you| eyes glanced pitchforks at him. They 
Irish blackguard!” were evidently astonished. They should 

“Cant do it, Sir-r; the rules must be ob-| not have been. The gentleman came from 
sarved. Can’t give you any more soup,|a western pork-growing district. He fat- 
Sir-r; the mates is on, Sir-r; them must be} ted his own swine. I’m special fond of 
ate nixt; them’s the rule, Sir-r;” and the| peas!” said he, half in enthusiasm at his 
waiter ran to answer a call farther up the| own appetite, and half as a sort of an 
table, apology. 

The discomfitted man swore as terribly| “Split meif I should n’t think so!” ex- 
as if he had formed one of the celebrated | claimed the wag. 
army in Flanders. “Pretty hotel, this!}| “ Well, it’s nothing strange!” snapped 
Excellent regulations! Polite servants!| out Vinegar, taking the part of the obese, 
Must east meat, must 1? 17Il see em hang-| and chuckling at the discomfiture of the 
ed first! Here, you chowder-head, bring | others. 
back my , “Some people will eat, until, being un- 

“Green peas, gen’lemen—green peas!”| able to help themselves, we shall be com- 
squeaked a bean-pole waiter, with a nose| pelled to lift them out of their seat!” ex- 
like a sausage, and little twinkling eyes. | claimed one of the disappointed, giving the 
A dozen hands grabbed convulsively at the| fat man a look that was not to be miscon- 
dish. Green peas were a great rarity;| strued. 

a fact sufficiently evinced by the compla-| I looked about me for some peas, but saw 
cent air of the servant, as he announced| none. As I was scrutinizing, my eyes en- 
them. A dish of gravy anda bottle of cat-| countered the rueful and bewildered face 
sup were upset in the scuffle, much to the] of a modest young man, with an empty 
annoyance of the sour man, in whose lap| plate. In all probability, he had never 
a greater part of the first sought a depot.| diaed before in a hotel; at least, the diffi- 
« You have got your soup, I find, Sir!” said| dent manner with which he received the 
& wag, opposite, at which every body| inattention paid to his modest requests, 
laughed, and one individual, at an untime-| seemed to say as much. A constant fear, 
ly moment, when his mouth was full of] too, lest he should not behave quite like 

























Scotch ale, whereby a great gurgling and 
spluttering ensued, ending by a general 
spirt upon the “ fixins” of all who were 
near him; a most impartial division, for all 
received a portion. As soon as he could 
make himself heard above the discord, the 
person to whom the wag’s remark had been 
addressed, answered with much asperity, 
“ That’s Irish wit, I s’pose; 1 hate Irish!” 
* Peas, waiter!” “ Waiter, peas!” “ Peas, 
peas! peas!” exclaimed a hundred voices 
in a breath. Reasonable souls! They 
looked to be all helped at once! 
‘Pass those peas?” said a score of im- 
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the rest, appeared to haunt him; and the you laughing hyena, with your teeth out 
longer he was neglected, the more he ap- | of doors, bring me my soup!” 
peared embarrassed. Poor fellow! He | The disinterested servant brought me 
had not yet received a mouthful to eat. the peas and salmon, with great alacrity, 
What a bore is modesty! Brass is, em- \and looked as if he would like to have the 
phatically, an accomplishment. The young silver dose repeated, but | had no farther 
man looked very ridiculously for the lack | use for him, and stared coldly upon his en- 
of it;and I pitied him. thusiasm. He was a philosopher, and a 
“ Waiter!” said I, winking peculiarly to \deeply-read student of human nature. He 
an Adonis with squint eyes, and a mouth understood that cold look, as readily as he 
like a codfish. He sprang to my side. had done the wink, and, to adopt a western 
The wink had touched his feelings. 1|Phrase, quickly “absquatulated.” Help- 
I knew it would. A waiter’s heart is open |'"g myself toa portion of the viands which 


to a wink. when words are useless. I had been so fortunate as to obtain, I pass- 
“Get me some peas, and fresh salmon, 'ed the remainder to my modest neighbor. 
on a clean plate.” He appeared very grateful, but was too 


The fellow’s eyes concentrated into their much embarrassed to thank me. Having 
deepest squint, as he looked inquiringly, | helped himself to salmon, he was proceed- 
first into my face, and then at the space |!"8 (leisurely, lest he should seem indeco- 
between my thumb and fore-finger. Ap- rous,) to take some peas, when the dish was 
parently not seeing there what he had ex- unceremoniously seized, and carried to the 
pected, his sprightly, helpful manner died obese, who had bribed the waiter with a 
away very suddenly, and his answer, as shilling to execute the maneuver. Where- 
he started mechanically up the table, was | UPO" my modest friend looked very blank, 


unqualifiedly brief. and Vinegar took occasion to dilate sarcas- 
“ Guess there ar’n’t any here; do’nt see | tically upon the expense of feeding pigs in 
any.” the west; in which the fat man, unsophis- 


i pointed to my thumb and fore-finger. ticated, and seeing no allusion, coincided 
A quarter-dollar filled the space so lately | With fervor. He had swine to sell, and 
vacant. crying up the expense of fattening them, 

«Do you see any now?” would tend to increase their value in the 

The mouth opened wide, and assumed an market. And here ensued a confab be- 
amiable grin, and the eyes and extra squint, tween the wag and the obese, in which the 
and for half a minute glanced scrutinizing- latter was made the unwitting butt of a 
ly around the table. thousand and one small shafts, touching 

“I think Idoes!” said he. His sight was ee and een affinities. 
completely restored. ear the tables!” sang out the au- 


a 7 . _ |thoritative voice of one decked in a short 
I thought you would,” said I, dropping | white apron, who brandished, in a master- 


the coin into his horny palm. What won-||y manner. a huge carving-knife and fork 
ders the “ root of all evil” can accomplish! | , F ne . ; 


This was no less a personage than the 

It makes the best vegetable pills in the |head-waiter, or “butler,” as he directed 

world, and “ may be used with equally as- | his fellow-servants tostyle him. He knew 

tonishing success in all climates. the responsibility of his situation, and fill- 
“ Here! you squint-eyed rascal!” roared | 


( ed it with great dignity. His own talents 
out Vinegar, who for the last ten munites 


had raised him, step by step, from the com- 
had been unceasingly cursing every ser- | paratively low office of 1 knife-scourer and 


vant within hearing, “I saw you take that eee errand-boy, tothe high stand which, 
bribe! Bring me my soup, or I’ll expose | knife in hand, he now occupied. His his- 
you. Pretty joke! Have to pay landlord tory is an excéllent illustration of the old 
exorbitant charge for dinner, and then | maxim, that “talent, like water will find 
pay, beside, a lubberly set of lanthorn-| its level.” I could dwell upon the hopes 
jawed waiters for helping you toit! Iwont | and aspirations of the lowly knife-scourer; 
submit to such treatment, and those who his surcharged bosom overflowing in the 
will, are ninnies! I won’t stand it. I’ll lonely watches of the night, as he plied 
make them change theirtone. I'll publish his rag and “rotten-stone;” his longings 
the landlord. I'll blow his hotel to the | for the birth of porter; the attainment of 
devil. P’U—DI—I’ll have my soup! Here, | his wish; his enthusiam upon his first de- 
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but with Day-and-Martin; his still craving 
ambition; in short, his whole rise and pro- 
gress, and final attainment to that pinnacle 
of usefulness, the situation of head-waiter. 

My modest neighbor, supposing that the 
Jast-named order was intended as an in- 
sinuation that the guests had ate enough, 
arose and walked off. Upon reaching the 
door, and turning round, he seemed to per- 
ceive his mistake, and that the order was 
but for the clearance of the meats, to make 
room for the pastry; but, ashamed to ex- 
pose his ignorance of “etiquette,” by r 
turning to the table, he left the room, ho- 
ping, I doubt not, from the bottom of his 
soul, that those he had left behind him 


Be there no bees, who'd sip, Louise, the fragrance float- 
ing there? 
In honey they might dip, Louise—beware, Louise, beware, 
Nor fetter us with sweets, Louise, 
More potent than the honey bee’s. 


A little less of witchery, a little less of grace, 
Were mercy to our hearts, Louise, a little less of lace; 
But no—it hides some char ms, Louise, resistless as the ray 
That falls upon the snow flake—then, take not the Jace 
away, 
Nor weave a spell for hearts like ours, 
Lost wanderers in Circe’s bowers! 


C- | Thy language like the brooklet flows, its music passes on, 


| Laughing at each gay flower that blows its sunny banks 


upon, 
| And silvery as that crystal brook is every varied tone; 


would ascribe his withdrawal to surfeit But, ah! its waters dance, Louise, above achannelled stone, 


rather than ignorance. He probably ad- 
journed to a neighboring eating house, to 
appease his tantalized appetite. 

‘What pudding is this, waiter?” said a 
gentleman opposite. 

“It’s a pud-ding, Sir-r.” was the satis- 
factory reply. 

* We know it’s a pudding, but what kind 
of a pudding is it? Find out what pudding 
it is.” 

“'That’s aisily done!” said he, as with 
the utmost sang froid he perforated the 
crust of the doubtful dish with his dirty 
thumb. Sure, gintlemen, it’s a rice!” 

“You ignorant ape!—don’t you know 
better than that? You ought to be lynch- 
ed!” 

“*He would be if he was in our parts!” 
said the fat gentleman, swallowing a glass 
of champagne, which he had taken, unin- 
vited, from my bottle. 

“Look here, cabbage-head!” said Vine- 
gar, tweaking the offender’s ear; “bring 
me my soup!” 

Ileft the table. It was my last hotel 
dinner. 


—a 
TO LOUISE. 


Tay snowy forehead’s fair, Louise—that eye of thine is 
bright; 
And not a shede of care, Louise, is mingling with its 
light; 
And sunny is its brow, Louise, and Jong its silken lash, 
Through which, like sunbeams from a cloud, its scintilla- 
tions flash; 
And tresses float above, Louise, 
Like little nests of love, Louise. 


The moisture on thy lip, Louise, is dew upon the rose; 


And on thy cheek its tint, Louise, o’er snowy whiteness 


glows 


Then waste not thy sweet words, Louise, on bosoms callous 
grown. 


Look out upon the stars, Louise, look out upon the stars, 

And read me all the mysteries of heaven’s revolving cars; 

Do not they speak of woman’s heart dark and unfathom’d 
yet? 

But they, like woman’s eye, Louise, with tears are never 
wet, 

And mingled with their pearly light no fountain of regret. 


Look forth uponthe west, Louise, through twilight’s 
shadowy veil, 
And watch its changing dyes, Louise, they’ll tell to thee 
a tale; 
Do they not speak of wandering hearts delighting still to 
range, 
While every varied tint imparts its beauties to the change? 
Hast thou a woman’s soul, Louise? 
Then read me what thou learn’st from these. 


Look out upon the night, Louise, look out upon the night, 
And mark the meteor cleave the skies all brilliantly and 
bright; 
"Tis like the joys of earth, Louise, or that inconstant 
glance, 
That sparkles in thine eye, Louise, amidst) the joyous 
dance— 
But no—the meteor’s flash is gone while the eye’s sun- 
light glances on—— 
* * * 
Perchance a broken heart, Louise, 
As lightning rends the noblest trees. 


But fare thee, fare well, Louise: be flowers around thee 
strown-— 

Some things there be I’d tell to thee, had I not wiser 
grown— 

Whene’r we meet again, perchance 

Our riddles will be read, 

| But yet another line, Louise; 

When mingling in the dance, engage that hand of thine, 

Louise, 


Only six sets ahead, Louise, 
Only six sets ahead. 
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/wine-merchant has beceme an impromptu 
cannoneer. See Georget, of the Marine 
Service, fresh from Brest, ply the King of 


2 ta yin Siam’s cannon. Singular (if we were not 
To describe this Siege of the Bastille ysed to the like): Georget lay, last night, 


(thought to be one of the most important taking his ease at his inn; the King of 
in History) perhaps transcends the talent | Siam’s cannon ulso lay, knowing nothing 
of mortals. Could one but, after infinite of him, for a hundred years. Yet now, at 
reading, get to understand so much as the | the right instant, they have got together, 
plan of the building! But there is open and discourse eloquent music. For, hear- 
Esplanade, at the end of the Rue Saint-An- ing what was tow ard, Georget sprang from 
toine; there are such Forecourts, Cour | the Brest Diligence, and coms daa 
Avance, Cour de Orme, arched Gateway | Francaises also will be here, with real ar- 
(where Louis Tournay now fights); then | tillery: were not the walls so thick !—Up- 
new drawbridges, dormant-bridges, ram- wards from the Esplanade, horizontally 
part-bastions, and the grim Eight Towers: | from all neighboring roofs and windows, 
a labyrinthic Mass, high frowning there, | flashes one irregular deluge of musketry, 
of all ages from twenty years to four hun- | without effect. The Invalides lie flat, firing 
dred and twenty ;—beleagured, in this its comparatively at their ease from behind 
last hour,as we said, by mere Chaos come ‘the stone; hardly through portholes, shew 
again! Ordnance of all calibres; throats | the tipof anose. We fall, shot; and make 
of all capacities; men of all plans, every | no impression! 

man his own engineer: seldom since the} Let conflagration rage; of whatsoever 
war of Pygmies and Cranes was there seen | js combustible! Guard-rooms are burnt, 
so anomalous a thing. [lalfpay Elic is | {nyalides mess rooms. A distracted “ Pe- 
home for a suit of regimentals; no one | ryke-maker with two fiery torches” is for 
would heed him in colored clothes: half- ; 


burning “the salpeters of the Arsenal ;”?— 
pay Hulin is haranguing Gardes Francai- | had not a woman run screaming; had not 
ses in the Place de icove. Frantic Patri- 


a Patriot, with some tincture of Natural 
ots pick up the grape-shots; bear them, still | Philosophy, instantly struck the wind out 


hot (or seemingly so), to the Hotel-de-| of him (butt of musket on pit of stomach), 
Ville :—Pari 18, you perceive, is to be burnt! overturned barrels, and stayed the devour- 
Flesselles is “pale to the very lips,” for | ing element. A young beautiful lady, 
the roar of the multitude grows deep. seizcd é: scaping in these Outer Courts, and 


Paris wholly has got to the acme of its| thought falsely to be de Launay’s daugh- 


frenzy ; whirled, all ways, by panic mad-| ter, shall be burnt in de Launay’s sight; 
ness. At every street-barricade, there | she lies swooned on a paillasse: but again 
whirls simmering, a miner whirlpool,— 


a patriot, itis a brave Aubin Bonnemere 
strengthening the barricade, since God | the old soldier, dashes in, and rescues her. 
knows what is coming; and all minor 


| Straw is burnt; three cart loads of it, haul- 
whirlpools play distractedly into that} ed thither, go up in white smoke: almost 
grand Fire-Mahlstrom which is lashing | to the choaking of Patriotism itself; so that 


round the Bastille. | Elie had, with singed brows, to drag back 
And so it lashes andit roars. Cholat the | one cart; and Reole the “ gigantic haber- 


wo —_—_—_—_—_______——— | dasher” another. Smoke as of Tophet; 


* Apart from the almost thrilling sensation | confusion as of Babel; noise as of the Crack 
which will be awakened in the bosom of every | of Doom! 


freeman, at the very mention of the Siege of the Bede . 
Bastille—that ** fastness of despair,” within whose Blood flows; the aliment of new mad- 


drear and black recesses, from age to age, so many | Ness. The wounded are carried into houses 
lives wore out, amidst tears of bitterness, and mur- | of the Rue Cerisaie; the dying leave their 


murs of intensest agony, which none but God be- last mandate not to yield till the accursed 
held—this extract will be read with interest, as a 


Stror d fe ¢ ? 
specimen of avunique mode of doing history. On veer ighold fall. And ot alas, how fall? 
many accounts the writer must be classed, we The walls are so thick! Deputations, 
think, among the most powerful of the age; and | three in number, arrive from the Hotel-de- 


on others, among the most reprehensible. The | Vjlie; Abbe Fauchet (who was of one) can 
reader will be startled, as well at his strange and 


. : O. say, with what almost superhuman cour- 
unseemly disruptions of style, as at his quick and | ~ ob Thes the 
masterly grouping of the images which come up, | “ae 0 J enev olence. ese wave eir 
before his mental vision,—Eps. Hrsrrrian. fown-fiag in the arched GateWay; and 
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SIEGE OF THE BASTILLE. 


FROM CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. * 
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stand, rolling their drum; but to no pur- 
pose. Insuch Crack of Doom, de Launay 
cannot hear them, dare not believe them: 
they return, with justified rage, the whew 
of lead still singing in their ears. What| 
todo? The Firemen are here, squirting 
with their fire-pumps on the Invalides’ can- | 
non, to wet the touchholes; they unfortu- | 
nately cannot squirt so high; but produce | 
only clouds of spray. Individuals of clas- 
sical knowledge propose calapulis. San- 
terrere, the sonorous Brewer of the Su- 
burb Saint-Antoine, advises rather that the | 
place be fired, by a “mixture of phos-| 
phorous and oil-of-turpentine spouted up 
through forcing pumps:” O Spinola-San- | 
terre, hast thouthe mixture ready? Every 
man his own engineer! And still the fire-| 
deluge abates not; even women are firing, | 
and ‘Turks; at least one woman (with her | 
sweetheart), and one Turk. Gardes Fran-| 
caiscs have come: real cannon, real can-| 
noneers. Usher Maillard is busy; half-pay | 
Elie, half-pay Hulin rage in the midst of | 
thousands. 

How the great Bastille Clock ticks (in-| 
audible) in its Inner Court there, at its 
ease, hour after hour; as if nothing special, | 
for it or the world, were passing! It tolled | 
One when the firing began; and is now) 
pointing towards Five; and still the firing | 
slakes not.—Far down, in their vaults the | 
seven Prisoners hear muffled din as of | 
earthquakes; their turnkeys answer vague: | 
ly. 

Wo to thee, de Launay, with thy poor | 
hundred Invalides! Broglie is distant, and | 
his ears heavy: Besenval hears, but can | 
send no help. One poor troop of Hussars | 
has crept, reconnoitering, cautiously along 
the Quais, as farasthe Pont Neuf. “ We} 
are come to join you,” said the Captain;| 
for the crowd seems shoreless. A large- 
headed dwarfish individual, of smoke- 
bleared aspect, shameless forward, open- 
ing his blue lips, for there is no sense in 
him; and croaks; “ Alight then, and give | 
up your arms!” The Hussar-Captain is | 
too happy to be escorted to the Barriers, 
and dismissed on parole. Who the squat | 
individual was? Men answer, it is M. Ma-| 
rat, author of the excellent pacific Avis au | 
Peuple! Great truly, O thou remarkable | 
Dogleech, is this thy day of emergence | 
and new-birth; and yet this same day come | 
four years !—But let the curtains of | 
the Future hang. | 


Whathall de Launay do? One thing! 
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only de Launay could have done: what he 
said he woulddo. Fancy him sitting, from 
the first, with lighted taper, within arm’s 
length of the Powder-Magazine; motion- 
less, like old Roman Senator, or bronze 
Lamp holder; coldly apprising Thuriot, 
and all men, by a slight motion of hiseye, 
what his resolution was:—Harmless he 
sat there, while unharmed; but the King’s 
Fortress, mean while, could, might, would, 
or should, in nowise, be surrendered, save 
to the King’s Messenger: one old man’s 
life is worthless, so it be lost with honor; 
but think, ye brawling canaille, how will it 
be whena whole Bastille springs sky- 
ward!—In such statuesque, taperholding 
attitude, one fancies de Launay might have 
left Thuriot, the red Clerks of the Bazoche, 
Cure of Saint-Stephen and all the tagrag- 
and-bobtail of the world, to work their 
will. 

And yet, withal, he could not do it. Hast 
thou considered how each man’s heart is 
so tremulously responsive to the hearts of 
all men; hast thou noted how omnipotent 
is the very sound of many men? How 
their shriek of indignation palsies the 
strong soul; their howl of contumely with- 
ers with unfelt pangs? The Ritter Gluck 
confessed that the ground-tone of the no- 
blest passage, in one of his noblest Operas, 
was the voice oi the Populace he had heard 
at Vienna, crying to their Caiser; Bread! 
Bread! Great is the combined voice of 
men; the utterance of their instincts, which 
are truer than their thoughts: it is the 
greatest a man encounters, among the 
sounds and shadows, which make up this 
World of Time. He who can resist that, 
has his footing somewhere beyond Time. 
De Launay could not do it. Distracted, 
he hovers between two; hopes in the mid- 
die of despair; surrenders not his Fortress; 
declares that he will blow it up, seizes 
torches to blow it up, and does not blow it. 
Unhappy old de Launay, it is the death- 
agony of thy Bastille and Thee! Jail, 
Jailoring and Jailor, all three, such as they 
may have been, must finish. 

For four hours now has the World-Bed- 
lam roared: call it the World-Chimera, 
blowing fire! The poor Invalides have 
sunk under their battlements, or rise only 
with reversed muskets: they have made a 
white flag of napkins; go beating the 
chamade, or seeming to beat, for one can 
hear nothing. The very Swiss at the 
Poricullis look weary of firing; disheart- 
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ened in the fire- deluge: a a porthole at the! 
drawbridge is opened, as by one that would 
speak. See Huissier Maillard, the shifty | 
man! On his plank, swinging over the | 
abyss of that stone-Ditch; plank resting on 
parapet, balanced by weight of Patriots,— 
he hovers perilous: such a Dove towards 
such an Ark! Deftly, thou shifty Usher: 
one man already fell; and lies smashed; far | 
down there, against the masonry! Usher | 
Maillard falls not: deftly, unerringly he 
walks, with outspread palm. The Swiss 
holds a paper through his porthole; the 
shifty Usher snatches it, and returns.— 
Terms of surrender: Pardon immunity to | 
all! Are they accepted?—*“ Foi d’officier, | 
On the word of an officer,” answers half- | 
pay Hulin,—-or half-pay Elie, for men do} 
not agree on it, “they are!” Sinks the| 
drawbridge,—Usher Maillard bolting it 
when down n; rushes-in theJliving deluge: 
the Bastille is fallen! Victoire! La Bas- 
tille est prise! 


Fe 


BEAUTY. 


FROM TUCKER’S LIGHT OF NATURE. 


Beauty is a species of taste: it may be 
defined an aptness of things to please im- 
mediately upon sight; for if they please 
from a view of something else introduced 
by them, they are not beautiful, but useful | 
or valuable. But this aptness to please is 
a relative term, not a quality solely resid-| 
ding in objects, but depending equally upon | 
the cast of our imagination: asthe aptness | 
of a shoe depends no less upon the shape of | 
your foot, than upon its own make; for that | 
which sets perfectly easy upon one man, | 
may pinch another, or may become uneasy | 
by your foot being swoln. 

We find the taste of beauty infinitely | 
various and variable, the same thing ap-| 
pearing charming to one person, indif- 
ferent to another, and disgustful to a third; 
admired or neglected in the several stages 
of our lives; courted or nauseated at dif-| 
ferent seasons, according to the disposition | 
of body, or humor of mind we happen to) 
be in. Therefore, nothing is beautiful in| 
itself; those things bid fairest for the title | 
that are adapted to please the generality of | 
mankind: for, as the features of all men: 


have a resemblance in some respects, how | 


much so ever they may vary in others, so 
it is with the trains of our imagination.— , 
Our frame, our constitution, as well inter- 
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nal as eniicnal our emptoge ments in life, 
our wants, our enjoy ments, are ina great 
measure the same, and our daily inter- 
course with one another increases the si- 
militude: therefore, it is no wonder that 
some objects are generally beheld in the 
same light, and appear agreeable to every 





/one. Hence it is we can pass a judgment 


on beauty, even when not affected by it; for 
having observed what usually pleases, we 
get a standard wherewith to compare any 


| obiect we behold, and if it agrees with that, 


we pronounce it beautiful, though through 
some particularity of our own it does not 
hit our fancy. 

One cannot easily discover that little 
children have any notion of beauty at all: 
they will turn away from the sight of a 
celebrated toast, with all her tackle trim 
and bravery on, to hide their faces in the 
flabby bosom of an old wrinkled nurse: 
nor do they feel any thing of those charms 
which, as Horace expresses it, inspire de- 
sires, and steal a man away from himself. 
We find the first notions they get of pret- 
tiness very different from those of ma 
turer years. Gewgaws, tinsel, high color- 
ing coarsely laid on, ill- shapen play- -things, 
and figures carrying scarce a half resem- 
blance to their originals, delight them.— 
And though their fancy improves as they 


| grow up, yet they scarce ever gain a relish 


for the finest performances of art, or works 
of nature, until taught bycare, or led into it 
by example. 

Thus our sense of beauty was not born 
with us, but grows by time, and may be 
moulded into almost any shape by custom, 
conversation, or accident. ‘There seem to 
be four principal sources from whence the 
efficacy of beauty derives: composition, 
succession, translation, and expression.— 
The materials of a fine building do not en- 
tertain the eye until disposed in their pro- 
per places; and a parcel of colors unstrik- 
ing of themselves, may hit the fancy upon 
being curiously assorted and interspersed 
together. Symmetry, proportion and or- 
der, contribute greatly to the good look of 
things: but we have already shown that 
they consist in the correspondence of ob- 
jects with the trains of our imagination, 
and the mind must have learned to run the 
proper lines of separation before she can 
discern any thing of order or proportion. 
Order enables us to take in a larger view 
of the scene before us, presenting a more 
complex idea, consisting not only of the 
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objects themselves, but of their situations, 
connections and relations, with respect 

to one another. In deformed things there | 
is commonly one or two remarkable parts | 
at which theeye sticks. A lump of lead is 
neither handsome nor ugly, because as | 
there is no composition, so neither is there | 
a want of any, but may become either, ac- 

cording to the mould wherein it is formed; 

when cast into an ill shape, the continuity 

of parts leads the eye to expect a composi- 
tion of which it is frustrated. 

Succession is another spring of beauty ;| 
for as in some motions, as in riding, walk-| 
ing, bowling, and the like, which are plez | 
sant at first, become indifferent, -and then | 
irksome by long exercise, so it is with our| 
ideas of sensation and reflection, and ina 
much quicker transition; many that were 
striking at first, soon grow insipid, and af- 
terwards troublesome; wherefore to pre-| 
vent cloying, there must be a variety of| 
objects succeeding each other, to keep up 
the play. Order, symmetry and _propor- 
tion, furnish great store of variety, with- 
out multiplying the subjects whereon it is 
thrown: in the materials of a fine building, 
you see there is stone, there is mortar, 
there is timber, with a few other particu- 
lars, and that not without attention and la- 
bor; but when skillfully put together, they 
present a multitude of assemb!: ages, readi- 
ly occurring to the reflection. In the scenes 
before us, the notice, as has been formerly 
observed, changes continually to different 
sets of objects, or contemplates them in va- 
rious lights, the reflections shifting, while 
the sensations remain the same. "Hence, | 
in a masterly performance, whether you | 
consider the whole, or the principal mem-| 
bers, or move the eye from one to another, | 
there is always something of rr 








or comparison presented, which perpetual!- 
ly supplies a fund of fresh entertainment. 
But mere novelty does not delight of itself, | 
unless there be an ‘aptness in the imagina-| 
tion to take impression of what it exhibits:| 
for as a man would find it extremely un-| 
easy to walk backwards, being an unusual | 
motion, so the mind feels an awkwardness 
and irksomeness i in receiving assemblages 

entirely different from any ‘she has been 
accustomed to. A rustic, bred up among 
wilds and forests, being brought into a fine 
garden, would see more confusion than or- 
nament there, and though you were to 
point out the disposition of the whole, and| 
correspondence of the parts, you would; 
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| beauty, is expression. 
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not make him so sensible of them as to be 
affected therewith. Our pleasures are gen- 
erally the greater for being preceded by 
pains; 


or set in comparison with them, 


and soare our lesser amusements of sight 
and imagination: 
object is rendered more so by having a foil, 
and a proper contrast of lights and “shades 
embellishes a picture; 
es to and fro successively, between the 
opposite branches of the comparison. 


therefore an agreet able 


for ‘the notice pass- 


A third source of beauty is translation. 
Whatever has been the occasion of much 


or frequent delights becomes agreeable in 
our 


eye, satisfaction being transferred 
from the effects to the cause. A person 
that has delivered us out of some great dis- 
tress, or helped us in a matter we had 
strongly at heart, or gratified our desires 
in many instances, appears the handsomer 
for it ever afterwards: while the sight of 
him only introduces a reflection of the 
good he has done us, there is no alteration 
in his features, but by degrees the interme- 
diate links of the chain drop off, the plea- 
sure at the end becomes immediately con- 
nected with the person, and then itis that 
his beauty begins; which is often so closely 
united with his appearance, that we shall 
like another person better for resembling 
him. Thus, though Cupid be usually styled 
the son of Venus, we may say there is 
another of the name, who is the son of 
Pleasure, and many times begets a little 
Venus; for the love we entertain for things 
upon account of the gratifications received 
from them, gives them charms in our eyes 
they had not before. Wherefore lovers 
think their mistresses, and parents their 
children, handsomer than others do, be- 
cause having found continual entertain- 
ment in their company, they are accus- 
tomed to behold them with delight. So 
likewise women conceive an advantageous 
opinion of the favorite animals under their 
care, because the satisfaction and amuse- 
ment they have found in a constant ten- 
dency upon them becomes transferred to 
the creatures themselves. And we see 
charms that other folks cannot discern, in 
a place where we have spent our time very 
agreeably, or found conveniences wanting 
elsewhere ; whence the saying, that home is 
home be it never so homely. 

The fourth and most plentiful source of 


The knowledge of 


this discloses the secret of that command- 
| ing power, that winning softness, and oth- 
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er.graces of the countenance: for the face | 
being a picture of the mind, whatever amia- 

ble qualities are discerned there, give a 

lustre to the features denoting them. Good 

nature, health, sprightliness and sense, en- | 

able and dispose men to give pleasure to 

give pleasure to others, therefore the marks | 

of them are pleasant to behold. The force | 
of sympathy has a great influence here, 
for whatever bespeaks ease, sntisfaction 
and enjoyment in the mind of the pos- 
sessor, throws that of the beholder into the 
like agreeable situation: therefore, in our 
description of beauty we commonly em- 
ploy epithets belonging to the sentiments, 
as a cheerful, an innocent, a smart, an ho- | 
nest, ora sensible countenance. But the 
language of the eyes and face requires _ 
time to be perfectly understood: some turns 
of feature seem expressive at first, but are 
afterwards discovered to have no meaning; 
in others we find a significancy, upon bet- 
ter acquaintance, that did not show itself 
before. Therefore, some beauties striking 
immediately upon sight, quickly fadeaway, | 
and cloy; others, make no strong impres- | 
sion, but steal upon the heart insensibly 
by imperceptible degrees. Beauty has the | 
strongest influence upon those of the oppo- 

site sex: women are imperfect judges of 
one another’s persons, because they are 

not affected by them; they judge by rules, 

not by what they feel. ‘Though there be 

one original cause of desire between the | 
two sexes, many subordinate desires of con- 
versation, or other intercourse, branch out 
from thence, which have not a visible con- 
nection with the principal root, and there- 
fore may consist with the purest modesty : 

now an object expressing all the requisites 
for gratification, even of those lesser de- 
sires, without any obstruction, abatement, 
or disappointment, is alluring to the sight. 
And a long intercourse of endearmeants, 
and good offices of all kinds, may increase 
the expression, so far as to render the par- 
ty exhibiting it the most agreeable object 
one can behold, styled in the language of 
mankind above two thousand years ago, 
by way of eminence, the desire of the 
eyes. Many works of art are esteemed 
pretty, merely from their expressing a 


ficial figures of men, beasts, birds, insects, 


trees or flowers, the eye expects no more | 


than an exact resemblance of the things | 


they represent: wherefore they may be a | 
beautiful copy ofan ugly original. 


The fa- | 
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mous statue of Laocoon is admired, though 
| Laocoon himself would be shocking to the 
beholder: we admit pictures of satyrs, 
witches, old men with hard rugged fea- 
tures aad grisly beards, to hang as orna- 
‘ments in our chamberé where the real 
originals would be deemed an eyesore. 
Beauty of action and sentiment seem to 
‘derive wholly from translation; for the 
good nature,complacence, innocence, cheer- 


‘fulness, patience, and consideratenesss of 
‘others, 


so continually promote our advan- 
tage, ease and enjoyment, in the commerce 
of life, that the pleasure felt in these ef- 


fects is transferred to the qualities produ- 


cing them, which thenceforward become 


/engaging in themselves, so that we cannot 


help admiring them in persons at the great- 


‘est distance of place or time, from whom 


we can reap no possible benefit. But that 


;| we cannot help being thus moved, no more 
proves us born with such affection, than 
\that you cannot help understanding a re- 


proach cast upon you, proves you were 
born with a knowledge of language. But 
it has been usual to ‘style acquisitions na- 


, | tural that we were led into by custom and 


experience, without any care or instruction 


'to convey them, for we are said to speak 


our mother tongue naturally: and in this 
construction only may we admit our sense 
of the amiableness of gcod qualities to be 
natural. 

From all that has been said above, it 


appears how little foundation there is for 


Plato’s notion of an essential beauty ex- 
isting independently of any subject where- 
to it might belong, and as that was*super- 
added to particular substances, it rendered 
them beautiful. For,not to insist upon the 
inconceivableness of a quality existing 
without any subject to possess it, or of 
there being beauty before there was any 
thing beautiful, we have found that objects, 
however qualified, please us not, accord- 
ing to the disposition of our organs, trans- 
lation or resemblance, casting a lustre upon 
what it had not before; and that the same 
thing appears agreeable, or indifferent, or 
loathsome in the eyes of different behold- 

rs: which, if it depended solely upon the 


qualities of the object, then the opposite 


likeness with the works of nature: in arti- qualities of beauty and deformity must re- 


side at once in the same subject. 
—<p— 


The age of chivalry is gone.. That of 
'sophisters and calculators, has succeeded. 
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COLERIDGE AND THE PRESS. 


Tue poet, who was an idle dreamer, used | 
to excuse his want of exertion, by alleging | 
that he had wasted his prime and manhood 
in writing for the Morning Post and the 
Courier. His biographers hav e, since his| 
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| ry,an important and a pressing nature. [ 
returned to the Morning Post office, wrote 

it out myself, and then I went to Coleridge, 
at Howell’s, read it over, begged he would 
correct it and decorate it a little with some 
of his graceful touches.—W hen I had done 
reading, he exclaimed, “ Me correct that? 


death, offered the same excuse for his in-| It is as ; well- written as L, orany other man 


dolence, and cast reflections on Mr. Daniel | could write it.” 


Stewart, the proprietor, successively, of 
those journals, for his conduct toward Cole- | 
ridge. Mr. Stewart has, in consequnce, 
come forward to vindicate his character, | 
by publishing a narative of his connection | 
with the poet. From this narrative, which | 
is very interesting, we quote the following | 
amusing anecdotes;—In September, 1798, 
Coleridge went to Germany and returned | 
about Christmas, 1799. He came to me | 
and offered to give up his whole time and | 
services to the Morning Post. Whether| 
he made any stipulation about the polities | 
or tone of the paper, | cannot now say ; but | 
it would be unnecessary for him to do SO, | 
as these were already to his mind; and it| 
was not likely I would make great changes | 
to please any one, or wholly give the con- 
duct of the paper out of my own power. | 
I agreed to allow him my largest salary. 
I took a first-floor for him in King-street, 
Covent Garden, at my tailor’s, Howell’ 8, | 
whose wife was a cheerful, good housewife, | 
of middle age, who, I knew, would nurse | 
Coleridge as kindly as if he were her son; 
and he owned he was comfortably taken 
care of. My practice was to call on him) 
in the middle of the day, talk over the news | 
and project a leading paragraph for the | 
next morning. In conversation he would | 
make a brilliant display. This reminds| 
me of astory he often told with glee. At 
a dinner-party, Sir Richard Philips, the 
bookseller, being present, Coleridge held | 
forth with his “usual splendor, w hen Sir| 
Richard, who had been listening with de-| 
light, came round behind his chair, and| 


tapping him on the shoulder, said, “I wish | shire. 


I had you in a garret, without a coat to| 
your back.” In something like this state 
1 had Coleridge; but though he would talk 


over every thing so well, “I soon found he | 


could not write daily on the occurrences of 
the day. Having arranged with him the 
matter of a leading paragraph one day, | 
went about six o’clock for it; | found him 
stretched on the sofa, groaning with pain. 
He had not written a word; nor could he 


write. 


'the permanently disabling 


_ conversation. 


The subject was one of a tempora-’ 





And so I was obliged to 
content myself with my own works. I did 
not suppose Coleridge’s illness to be of 
kind which 
it proved, years afterward, to be; I ex- 
pected his health to be restored soon, and 
that I should soon have an ample supply, 
on paper, of the brilliant things he said in 
I did not complain, or in 
any way betray impatience, or discontent. 
I took him to the gallery of the House of 
Commons, in hopes he would assist me in 
parliamentary reporting, and that a near 
view of men and things would bring up 
new topics in his mind. But he never 
could write a thing that was immediately 
required of him. ‘The thought of compul- 
sion disarmed him. I could name other 
able literary men in this unfortunate plight. 
The only occasions | recollect, on which 
this general rule was contradicted, were 
_his observations as a leading paragraph in 
the Morning Post, on Lord Grenville’s 
state paper, haughtily rejecting Bona- 
parte’s overtures of peace, in January, 
1800. I remember Coleridge’s sneers at 
his lordship’s using the double phrase, 
“the result of experience and the evidence 
of facts.” ’ e ” - 

He wrote nothing that I remember, and, 
consequently, nothing that is worth re- 
membering, in the Morning Post, during 
the first six or eight months of his engage- 
ment, except the paragraph on Lord Gren- 
ville’s state paper, already mentioned, and 
the “Character of Pitt;? 1 may add, the 
poem of the “The Devil’s Thoughts,” 
which, [ think, came by post from Dorset- 
I never knew two pieces of writing 
so wholly disconnected with daily occur- 
rences, produce so lively a sensation. Sev- 
eral hundred sheets extra were sold by 
them, and the paper was in demand for 
days and weeks afterward. Mr. Gillman 
has republished, in his volume, the “ Char- 
acter of Pitt;” and as a masterly produc- 
tion, the perusal will delight any and eve- 
ry class of men. Coleridge promised a 
pair of portraits, Pitt and Bonaparte. He 
gave Pitt; but, to this day, Bonaparte has 
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not appeared. I could not walk a hundred |did attire and wealth with which Circas- 
yards in the streets, but 1 was stopped by |sian women return occasionally to their 
inquirers, “ When shall we have Bona- | native hamlets, after having lived abroad 
parte?” One of the most eager of these | for several years, animate the ambition of 
inquirers, daily, was Dr. Moore (Zelucco;) | the maidens who have not yet stirred from 
and for ten or twelve years afterward,|home. They listen with eagerness to the 
whenever Coleridge required a favor from | representations they hear of the luxuries 
me he promised Bonaparte, though then it | to which their beauty would entitle them 
would have been for the Courier, as I sold | in distant lands, and their natural spirit of 
and finally left the Morning Post in August, | adventure and romance soon determines 


1803.” them to the course which they should take, 
—— the moment the opportunity presents it- 

self. It may be asked what great differ- 

CIRCASSIAN WOMEN. ence there is between a bevy of Circassian 


Tue Circassian ladies, when indoors, em- | girls, embarked for Constantinople or Tre- 
ploy themselves in embroidery, in which bizond, with a view to change their condi- 
they excel, in spinning wool and flax, mak- | tion, and a cabin full of English young la- 
ing clothes for the family, fabricating man- dies, fresh from the boarding-school, emi- 
tles from the hair of goats and camels, | grating to India for the same purpose? 
cushions for the saddle, housings, shoes,| The true Circassian, however, generally 
and even sheaths for the sword. They | prefers selling his daughter at home, if he 
shine also in the dairy and culinary de-|can there find a purchaser for her among 
partments. Their skhou,a species of sour | his own tribe, to sending her abroad. A 
milk, iscelebrated. They never use fresh | suit of Persian armor, or a number of choice 
milk, which they consider to be unwhole- | scimetars or curious inlaid guns, some- 
some; they boil it as soon as it is taken | times constitute the price. Where these 
from the cow—when cool, they mix it with | articles are not to be obtained, horses, 
sugar, and a little of the old skhou; when | cows, sheep, or personal services of the 
they flavor it with a little rose-water, and | suitor, for a limited period, are taken in 
in a few hours afterwards it becomes thick | exchange.—M. Quin. 
and fit for use. This preparation preserves 
the milk from corruption during the hot- 
test weather. It forms a cool and most 
delicious draught, and may be said to con- 
stitute the principle article in the Circas- 
sian code of diet. They eatit at breakfast 
with boiled millet; at noon and in the even- 
ing, with the pilaff of rice or boiled wheat. 
In winter it is kept in tubs, sprinkled with 
salt, when it forms a consistency almost 
like cheese. I have lived upon this spe- 
cies of curd of some days while voyaging 
on the Danube, and found it very agreea- 
ble and salutary food. 

It is from such families as those I have 
described that the harems of Turkey and 
Persia are principally supplied. Their an- 
cient customs sanction the sale of young 
females, and every care is taken of their 
beauty to enhance their value. This mode 
of providing for them is, in fact, consider- 
ed the most advantageous, and the most 
consonant to the feelings of the ladies|is sometimes borne by an unchastened 
themselves, which they can adopt. Being | taste, into a misty region, where the un- 
a remarkably proud people, and retaining | derstanding endeavors in vain to follow 
the recollections of a chivalrous ancestry, | him; and sometimes, as he skims with swal- 
they disdain to intermarry with any of the | low’s ease along the ground, too confident 
mountain tribes aroundthem. The splen-|of his power to soar when he will, up to 





ow 
SHAKSPEARE. 


WirH a reverence as deepas honesty or 
manliness permits for the master geniuses 
of our race, a reverence nourished by the 
fond and never-intermitted study of their 
works, [ may say that | catch from this very 
study of their writings and characters,a con- 
ception that, high as they rose, they might 
have risen higher. I can sometimes be- 
hold the soil of the world upon their snow- 
white robes, and the rust of human pas- 
sions upon the glittering edge of their wit. 
It was long said by the great Roman critic, 
that the good Homer sometimes nods; and 
Shakspeare, the most brilliant example, 
unquestionably, of a triumph over the de- 
fects of education,—mental and moral,—too 
often exhibits traces of both. As he floats 
on eagles’ wings, along what he nobly calls 
the “brightest heaven of invention,” he 
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the rosy gates of the morning, he s 


are sadly draggled in the mire.—Everelt. 
—o— 
MY LOCUST TREE. 
BY GLO. B. WALLIS. 


My bonnie tree—my bonnie tree, 
Ten years have rolled around, 

Since thou wert sent to ornament 
This consecrated ground. 

And then thou wert a little twig, 
And I a little wight; 

And merrily and cheerily. 
From morning until night, 

I gambol'd ’neath thy narrow screen, 

Extending now o’er all the green. 


That happy day has past away, 
Yet “tis in Memory’s store, 

When I transplanted thee, my tree, 
By our grandfather’s door: 

The clouds in fleet, appeared to meet 
Around the glowing west, 

And ruddily and prettily, 
Olid Phebus sunk to rest. 

And Night had lit her grand saloon, 

When I received my picayune. 


I planted thee, my bonnie tree, 
In a deep and fertile mould, 
And it was fun, when March had gone, 
To see thy buds unfold. 
And as the Spring would gently bring 
Their beauties to the light, 
Deliciously, propitiously. 
They open’d to the sight. 
And thou wert beauteous to be seen, 
Array’d in living white and green. 


The birds, I thought, that yearly wrought, 
Their nest among thy boughs, 

Sang their sweet hymns among thy limbs, 
To win me to repose ; 

The mellow harmony of their tongues, 
Stole on the passer-by, 

Both witchingly ahd touchingly, 
Like music from the sky. 

But, hist ! even now I think I hear, 

That music stealing in my ear. 


My bonnie tree, my bonnie tree, 
Our loved ones all are gone, 

Who with me play’d beneath thy shade, 
And I am left alone. 

Ireck not when I may again 
Commingle with the earth : 

Fate, viciously, maliciously, 
Has chased me from my birth, 

But live, my tree, and wither’d be 

The arm upheld to injure thee. 
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THE MZLSTROM. 





* THis wonderful phenomenon, that has 
excited the wonder and astonishment of the 
world, | have seen. Few of my country- 
men have had the opportunity, in con- 
sequence of the situation of it being remote 
from any part of commerce. Its latitude 
and longitude | do not exactly recollect. 
Itis situated between two islands, belong- 
ing toa group off the coast of Norway, 
called the Lowin-stuff islands, Drontheim 
(being the most northern part of commerce) 
and the North Cape. I suppose the lati- 
tude to be about 69 north, but will not be 
certain. 

| had occasion, some years since, to na- 
vigate aship from the North Cape to Dron- 
theim, nearly all the way between the 
islands or rocks and the main. On fmqui- 
ring of my Norway pilot, about the prac- 
ticability of running near the w hirlpool, 
| he told me that with a good breeze it could 
be approached near enough for examina- 
tion, without danger. I atonce determined 
to satisfy myself. We began to near it 
_about 10 A. M.,in the month of September, 
with a fine leading wind N. W. Two good 
| seamen were placed at the helm, the mate 
' on the quarter-deck, all hands at the sta- 
tions for working ship, and the pilot stand- 
ing on the bowsprit, between the night- 
heads. I went on the maintopsail yard 
with a good glass. I had been seated but 
a few moments when my ship entered the 
dash of the whirpool; the velocity of the 
water altered her course three points to- 
wards the center, although she was going 

eight knots through the water. This 
alarmed me extremely. For a moment I 
thought that destruction was inevitable.— 
She, however, answered her helm sweet- 
ly, and we run along the edge, the waves 
'foaming around us in every form, while 
she was dancing gaily over them. The 
sensations | experienced are difficult to 
describe. Imagine to yourself an immense 
' circle, running ‘round, of a diameter of one 
anda half miles, the velocity increasing 
as it approximates toward the center, and 
gradually changing its dark blue color to 
white—foaming, tumbling, rushing to the 
vortex; very much concave, as much so as 
the water in a funnel when half run out; 
the noise, too—hissing, roaring, dashing! — 


—— 


* Extract of aletter from a gentleman i in Wash- 
ington, to the Hon. A. B. Woodw ard, Judge of 
Middle Florida. 
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all pressing on the mind at once, pre- | bearing, the long down of their clean and 
sented the most awful, grand, solemn sight, | glossy skin, their supple and timid motions 
I ever experienced. |all give them an air at once noble and sen- 
We were near it eighteen minutes, and | sitive. It must be so, in fact; for the Lla- 
in sight of it two hours. It is evidently a | ma is the only creature employed by man 
subterranean passage, that leads—the Lord | that he does not strike. If it happens 
knows where. From its magnitude, [|(which is very seldom,) that an Indian 
should not doubt that instant destruction | wishes to obtain, either by force or threats, 
would be the fate of a dozen of our largest | what the Llama will not willingly perform, 
ships, were they drawn in at the same mo- | the instant this animal finds itself affronted 
ment. The pilot says that several vessels | by words or gesture, he raises his head 
have been sucked down, and that whales | with dignity, and without attempting to es- 
have been destroyed. The first I think | cape ill-treatment by flight, (the Liama is 
probable enough, but I rather doubt the | never tied or fettered,) he lies down, turn- 
latter. ing his looks towards heaven. Large 
I have thus, sir,] given you a lame, but | tears flow freely from his eyes, sighs issue 
atrue account. Ifhereafter, 1 can occupy | from his breast, and in half or three quar- 
a leisure hour in detailing scenes and cir- | ters of an hour at most, he expires. 
cumstances within my own knowledge,in| Happy creatures, who so easily avoid 
the course of twenty-two years’ voyaging, | suffering by death! Happy creatures, who 
I shall be happy; and will be amply repaid | appear to have accepted life on condition 
by the consciousness that I have contri-|of its being happy! The respect shown 
buted to add one moment’s pleasure to aj|these animals by the Peruvian Indian 
gentleman I so highly respect and esteem. | amounts to superstitious reverence. When 
Michigan Herald. | the Indians load them, two approach and 
| caress the animal, hiding his head that he 
| ane ae see a on his back. If 
| he did, he would fall down anddie. It is 
TR nee | the same in unloading. If the burden ex- 
Tue Llama is the only animal associated | ceed a certain weight, the animal throws 
with man and undebased by the contact. | itself down and dies. The Indians of the 
The Llama will bear neither beating nor | Cordilleras alone possess enough patience 
ill-treatment. They go in troops, an In-|and gentleness to manage the Llama. It 
dian walking a long distance ahead, as a lis doubtless from this extraordinary com- 
guide. If tired, they stop, and the Indian | panion that he has learned to die when 
stops also. If the delay is great, the In- overtasked.— Foreign Quarterly Review. 


dian becoming uneasy towards sunset, after | 





ee eee 





all sorts of precautions, resolves on suppli- | ——T. 

cating the beasts to resume their journey. | AUTUMN. 

He stands about fifty or sixty paces off, in | 

an attitude of humility, waves his hand BY JAMES B. MARSHALL. 


coaxingly towards the Llamas, looks at | ; ; 
them with tenderness, and at the same| AUTUMN! Thou art with us. Already 
oe o ee bine, ae ihe me | we feel the prickles in the morning air. 
tience I never failed to admire, reiterates | 4N4 the stars shine out at night with pe- 
ic-ic-ic-ic. If the Llamas are disposed to| CUliar lustre. Shortly we shall see the 
continue thee ours, they fellow the Tn. ok tins which hos Hinges onthe root 
— gy egy a Sayin See ari nneny 50 | thou art now bright, and gay, and beauti- 
| y 1. t hen the oe ill h the | ful, thou art not less lovely, when thy hazy 
Oe ee ee ees ae | atmosphere spreads a voluptuous softness 
do not even turn their heads towards the | ae ai Ge thc ee himeelf is 
speaker—but remain motionless, huddled | Poe 

together, standing, a ying down, — ga- | ee trough eo oer a pale planet 
zing on heaven with looks so tender, so | eo Pe, poley! 
melancholy, that we might imagine these; Autumn! With its fields of Pasig De: n 
singular animals had the consciousness of —and its trees laden with fruit, and its 
another life, of a happier existence. The | vines with the clustering grapes 

straight neck, and its gentle majesty of | “« Reeling to earth, purple and gushing,” 

61 
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and clear, sparkling streams, and salmon-| external objects, and all the features of 
fishing, and field-sports, is here. | the human countenance, would have ex- 
Out in the Autumn woods! The broad| hibited no other variety than that which 
leaf of the Sycamore hath fallen upon the | they possess in a pencil sketch or a China 
streamlet and hath passed on with its tum-| ink drawing. The rainbow itself would 
bling waters, or disports them where it has | have dwindled into a narrow arch of white 
rested against some obstruction. The) light, and the mantle of a wintery twilight 
Buckeye is bare. The Maple is golden! would have replaced the golden vesture of 
leaved, save where is spread on a field of| the rising and the setting sun. But he 
orange, the hectic flush which marks ap-| who has exhibited such matchless skill in 
proaching decay, ur where the sap is yet| the organization of material bodies, and 
faintly coursing, and a delicate green re-| such exquisite taste in the forms upon 
mains. The Oak isof a deep crimson, and which they are modeled, has superadded 
the Gum even yet of a bloodier hue. Far| that ethereal beauty which enhances their 
off, on the tall cliff, are the spiral Pine and| more permanent qualities, and presents 
Cedar, in their eternal green. Out in the | them to us in the ever-yarying colors of 
Autumn woods! When the leaves are|the spectrum. Without the foliage of 
falling, like the flakes in the snow-storm.| vegetables, life might have filled the eye 
It is a time for reflection—it is a time for| and fostered the fruit which it veils; but 
lofty contemplation. The soul is full, ¢| the youthful green of its springs would 
it have the capacity to feel, and it gushes| have been blended with the dying yeilow 
forth, though the tongue speak not. And of its autumn. Without this the diamond 
yet it is irresistible, to roam through the | might have displayed to science the beauty 
Autumn woods, and listen to the thousand | of its forms, and yielded to the arts its ad- 
whispering tongues, which fill theair. ‘The | amantine virtues, but it would have ceased 
fullness of feeling must be relieved, by the | toshine in the chaplet of beauty, and sparkle 
merry shout and loud halloo. in the diadem of princes. Without this 
We welcome thee Autumn. Thou neil the human countenance might have ex- 
the dearest to us of the seasons—save the | pressed all the sympathies of heart, but 
flower-month. We hail thy coming now, | the “ purple light of love” would not have 
not as has been our wont. Since thou wast| risen on the cheek, nor the hectic flush 
last here, we have lost friends; and in thy been the herald of its decay. ; 
wailing winds, and out beneath thy sky, “The gay coloring with which God 
and roaming through thy varied gorgeous- has decked the pale marble of nature, is 
liveried woods, our thought shall be turn-| not the result of any quality inherent in 
ed to their memories. the colored body, or in the particles by 
| which it may be tinged, but is merely a 
<p | property of the light in which they hap- 
ces | pened to be placed. Newton was the first 
PHILOSOPHY OF COLORS. | person who placed this great truth in its 
Tue following truly philosophic remarks | clear light.” 
are extracted from Dr. Brewster’s life of) ok 
Isaac Newton. They were induced by | LIFE’S CHANGES. 
Newton’s decomposition of a ray of light, | 
and the consequent discovery and property| T'ninx of the changes that any ten years 
of colors. It may be proper to fonmark | in the course of human life produce in bo- 
that the white light of a sunbeam is com- | dy and mind, and in the face, which is, in 
posed of seven different colors, viz: red,| a certain degree, the index of both. From 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and| thirty to forty is the decade during which 
violet—all possessing different degrees of| the least outward and visible alteration 
refrangibility : takes place, and yet how perceptible is it, 
“If the objects of the material world| even during that stage, in every counte- 
had been illuminated with white light, all} nance that is composed of good flesh and 
the particles of which possessed the same} blood! For I donot speak of those which 
degree of refrangibility, and were equally | look as if they had been hewn out of gra- 
acted upon by the bodies on which they | nite, cut out of a block, cast in bronze, or 
fall, all nature would have shone with a} moulded in either wax, tallow or paste-— 
leaden hue, and all the combinations of! The Doctor. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


WORTHINGTON’S ADDRESS. |which minister to human happiness, are 


every where profuse; yet shall we find, 
An Address on the origin and progress of \in the same regions, in particular ages, 
Political Communities, delivered before \ much elevation of the human character, 
the Historical and Philosophical Society | with true enjoyment in a corresponding 
of Ohio: By James T. WorTHINGTON.| ratio, and, in other ages, while all these 
pp. 22, 12mo. Chillicothe: 1838. natural gifts remain unchanged, much 
misery and degradation; and all shall fol- 
low, consequentially, upon changes of po- 
litical constitutions. Not very long ago, 
the Greeks were ground into the dust by 


‘Tue author of this address has chosen a 
subject than which few can be pointed out 
more full of interest to the man who thinks 


and cares, either for himself or for his| Turkish despotism. What was it, then, to 
fellow men, as he should think and care. |them that their country had been, in long- 
Recorded merely speculatively, as things | gone ages, as it were, the nursing mother 
which have been, but may never be again, |of a great and glorious racee—the chosen 
the ebbs and flows of the great tides of! home of poets, philosophers, and heroes? 
empire, in other times, may serve for no-| What if her cities, her temples, and her 
thing more than to awake our wonder. |battle-fields still kept their old, proud 
But when we come to reason, and believe |pnames? What if her hills and vallies 
that the self-same causes by which they | were gladdened, as of yore, with streams, 
were made to loom aloft in their grandeur, | and trees, and flowers? What if their 
for a few brief years, or ages at the most, | own minds had full capacity, and their bo- 
and then to change and sink, most sudden- | dies strength? The causes which work 
ly, down to a desolation more during than | changes in political communities had there 
the grave, are active still, and shall still} been working, and had brought degrada- 
be active. till the outrunning of the very | tion upon them amidst the same natural 





wer’ 


ae 


— 


last sands of time; there shall be feelings 
woke within us more deep and strong than 
wonder: for we shall find that they are 
causes sure to reach, and strong to sway, 
all human destiny; and, while they are 
thus reaching and thus swaying, we feel 


and know that, under their strong influ- | 


ence, live and move all those we love the 
most, whether close around us or far 
away. 


Is this not true? Assuredly. For, asa 


circumstances with which their ancestors 
|had been surrounded in one time of their 
best estate. 

In treating of these causes, Mr. Worth- 
ington specifies three great and leading 
principles which, in proportion as they 
may rightly or wrongly operate, invari- 
ably impart to political communities perfec- 
tion or faultiness—good orevil. He says: 





“In fact, the great leading principles which 


general rule, each individual’s measure of operate upon men, as members of political com- 


the enjoyments of this life will be in pro- 
portion to the perfectness or the faultiness 
of the political structure of the community 
in which his lot may be cast. If it were 
not so, the miseries of savage life would 
be unknown. The faculties of the barba- 


munities, and which are appealed to, to preserve 
the coherence of politieal masses, are few in num- 
ber, and every where essentially the same, al- 
though infinitely varied in their combinations and 
results ;—the chief and absorbing ones being liber- 
ty, religion, and honor, or the love of personal dis- 
tinction, 

“These three great spirits have, from time im- 


rian are not a whit less capable of felici- | memorial, ‘moved upon the face of the waters,’ 


tous development than those which have 


and directed the course and elevation of each 


teen “naresd" to @ proud maturity in the succeeding wave of human population. 


lap of civilization. The gifts of Heaven, 





‘ By attentive consideration of the operation of 
these, the chief causes of political action, we may 
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draw useful lessons from all past time, and learn 


the tendency of agents now amongst us, to be 
identically the same they were thousands of years 
ago, subject, however, to that great law of pro- 
gression to which man, as well as the other works 
of God, is subject, in his moral and intellectual, as 
well as physical condition. 

“It is the object of this essay, to endeavor, from 
the pages of history, to develop the operation of 
this ie of progress, in relation to the three great 
motives of political action to which I have ad- 
verted. In performing this task, it shall be my 
study to avoid drawing conclusions which are not 
entirely sustained by authentic history, convinced 
that this mode, although liable to the objection of 
leaving voids in the connections I seek to sustain, 
is better than the substitution of theories not ful- 
ly estabished by historical facts. 

“And first 1 would observe, as an evidence of 
the controlling power of these aor that the 
wild and frantic excesses, inducing crime, and 
misery, and bloodshed, into which communities 
of men, in all stages of civilization, from the most 
free to the most despotic, have been precipitated, 
have uniformly risen from the over action of one 
or the other of them; and the debasement and 
decay of States have as uniformly been produced 
by the want of due activity in the same princi- 
pies.”’ 


To this assignment and arrangement of 
causes, there can be few objections, if any. 
The potency of these principles, according 
to the manner of their operation, in ma- 
king masses of men either high and happy, 
or low and wretched, all will admit. To 
the discussion of the proper and improper 
modes of their development, the writer of 
the address chiefly devotes his attention; 
and his task is well accomplished. Some of 
his readers, however, may possibly shake 
their heads at such remarks as the follow- 


ing: 


“In the savage state, man is the oe of 
the elements which he has not learned to control, 
and the prey of the wild beasts which, in a more 
advanced state, he is destined to subdue. His 
animal wants, daily recurring, and scantily sup- 
plied, control his will with a despotism which the 
most refined tyranny could not excel; and, to 
crown the whale, beyond the limits of his tribe, 
he meets an enemy eyery where in his fellow- 
savage. Thus, even his physical liberty, his free- 
dom to roam at will, is constrained and controlled 
by the terror of death—the last and most dread- 
ful alternative by which the sternest tyranny can 
enforce its decrees. 

“This is the first and earliest state in which 
man is described by authentic history. He is 
found in this state in the forests on our frontiers, 
and in the still ruder stages of society in New 
Holland, where he roams the woods like a beast 
of prey, without ret, the earth, or subju- 
gating domestic animals to his uses. 

“It is, therefore, a real step towards liberty, 
when communities first commence the cultivatin 
the earth, although almost always ansecapanied 
by domestic slavery. In the earlier stage, befare 


om meee aap pepe ete 
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the tillage of the earth, and the care of domestic 
animals, have taught the value of labor, man sees 
| his fellow-man a destroyer of the produce of the 
| forest, the scanty field whence his means of ex- 
istence are derived. No advantage, therefore, 
can be gained by making his enemy his captive, 
and the feelings of humanity are yet too weak 
to induce him to support an useless burden. But, 
as the value of labor in the tillage of the earth, 
and the rearing of domestic animals, and also the 
kincly feelings of humanity, advance with ad- 
vancing society, captivity and domestic servitude, 
instead of death, are the lot of the vanquished. 

** As men congregate in larger masses, a whole 
tribe becomes the captives of wate, and politi- 
cal servitude, the hard but necessary prelude to 
political liberty, is established. 

“If Iam correct, then, in tracing the progress, 
in its first dawn of the feeling, which secures to 
man the blessings of rational liberty in a more 
advanced stage of society, it first subdues the 
savage impulse of destruction in man, by teach- 
ing him to introduce into his family, as a slave, 
the captive who in earlier stages of society is de- 
stroyed, and next impels him to secure and en- 
large the liberty of his own tribe, by the subju- 
gation of the tribes in his vicinity.”’ 


Again, when speaking of the evil ten- 
dency of the union of ecclesiastical and 
temporal power: 


“It is needless to multiply instances from his- 
tory of this tendency in ecclesiastical corporations 
invested with temporal power. Let us rather ren- 
der them them the justice, so often denied them 
of saying that they have often been the refuge of 
the weak and oppressed, whom no other power 
could save; and that, while keeping the mass in 
darkness and ignorance, they have, among them- 
| selves, preserved and increased the sum of human 
eerrenees as alight to lead to future improve- 
ment and happiness. 

“* This is particularly true of the Church of Mo- 
dern Rome, which, of all similar governments 
whose history has been recorded, has been pro- 
ductive of the most good and the least evil.” 


Our succeeding and last extract has re- 
ference to the kind of political structure 
which will properly result from the right 
development of the great political causes 
which have been discussed. 


‘¢ T have already remarked how few are the go- 
vernments which have been originally founded on 
those principles of liberty and justice which admit 
of an equality of rights among any considerable 
portion of the population. To explain this, we 
need only to consider how rarely in human so- 
ciety those conditions meet which render a go- 
vernment on such a basis practicable. A com- 
munity of men of the same race and language, 
deeply imbued with a common religion, of nearly 
equal and considerably advanced intelligence, in 
which both the divine and the hereditary right to 
rule are discarded, sufficiently armed with moral 
and physical force to keep invaders at bay, allow- 
ing only —— depositories of power, and 
guarding, with jealous vigilance, against all ita 
encroachments. 
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* All these conditions are indispensable; no 
community has ever existed where two distinct 
races of men, differing either in physical structure 
or moral or intellectual elevation, have lived to- 

ether on terms of equality; and the instinctive 
eelings of our nature, as well as the records of 
all past time, teach us that the preservation of li- 
berty and equal rights to all, under such circum- 
stances, is impossible. The other conditions, 
above-named, are equally indispensable. 

“The celebrated Montesquieu, who, although 
far in advance of the age in which he wrote, had 
no existing example of a government based upon 
equal rights, assigns toa despotism, as a govern- 
ing principle, fear; to a monarchy, honor; and to 
a republic, virtue; the latter a term, perhaps, too 
indefinite, but marking his high estimation of 
such a form of government.” 


Mr. Worthington’s style is very good. 
We know his mind is excellently stored 
and trained; and, as a “ part and parcel” 
of the great western public, we are strong- 
ly disposed to quarrel with him, because 
that public sees so seldom the productions 
of his pen. 


——— 
HUMPHREY’s FOREIGN TOUR. 


Great Britain, France, and Belgium. A 
short tour in 1835: By Heman Hovn- 
pHrey, D. D.2 vols. 12mo. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1838. 


Time was when traveling extensively. 
was a thing attended with some difficulty, 
and, therefore, to be accomplished by only 
a part of mankind; so that, as a producing 
cause, it was inadequate to satisfy the 
demand of the reading public for good 
travel-books. Time will be, we suppose, 
when steam, electro-magnetism, etc., will 
bring down traveling—even world-tours 
—to such easiness of achievement that the 
whole multitude will become tourists, all 
a-writing and a-publishing. When that 
day comes, the spirit that prompted man 
to read, read, read, through all the pon- 
derous records of travel, shall be like a 
mill-wheel in the flood-time, which, hav- 
ing waded slowly, and more slowly, as the 
flood increases, is finally and hopelessly 
stopped, stilled, swamped. When that 
day comes, the reviewer may “ go mane | 
In the present day, the flood has volume 
just sufficient to make the wheel run hum- 
mingly—ergo, as yet, the reviewer may 
scribble and not hang. 

Among the many late contributions to 
this growing flood, our readers know that 
we have been greatly pleased with those 
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of Cooper, Jewett, and Stephens. Weare 
considerably pleased with that of Dr. Hum- 


phrey. 

We have no intention of sounding forth, 
obstreperously, his praises as a writer; 
because, in his production, there is too 
little of attempt to entitle it to rank with 
those productions in praise of which the 
literary fashion-followers are obstreperous. 
And yet he is, questionless, able to write 
well, as a few of his sentences about the 
ocean will show: 


“Wide ocean—stormy ocean—angty ocean— 
mighty ocean! These and such as these are the 
epithets which are every day employed to describe 
that world of waters which rolls between us and 
the land of our fathers. But you have only to 
cross this ocean once to feel how poor, how inade- 

uate, every description of itis. There it lies— 

eep, dark, boundless :—always and equally inde- 
seribable, whether in its rath or repose; and al- 
ways ready to lift upits solemn voice asif in 
scorn of the pen and the pencil. To form any- 
thing like an adequate conception of it, you must 
venture out into its fathomless domain, and see it 
sleeping, and waking, in storm, and in sunshine, 
and listen to it asin the dark night it “lifts up its 
waves on high.” 

“T seemed to myself, as it were, no longer in 
time, but in eternity. I knew we were borne 
eee onward, for the impetuous waters over the 
sides of the ship, and the log line, and the chrono- 
meter, and the quadrant, all told me so; and yet 
we seemed all the while to stand still in the center 
ofa great circle. Night and morning came and 
went, but there we were, apparently without the 
least change of position. I lay down and rose up 
in the same place. When, at early dawn, I went 
upon deck, there were the same objects, and it 
was the same great circle, and the same vault 
over our heads, which I left the night before. So 
from day to day, when I looked abroad, it was 
from the same deck, from the center of the same 
circle, and up to the same silent and solemn vault 
of heaven. No shore—no island—no light-house 
—no change!” 


But we like him most on account of the 
utilitarianism of his work. As he pro- 
ceeds through England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, and Belgium, wherever and when- 
ever things present themselves, about 
which useful remarks may be made, he is 
sure tomake them. Some of his chapters 
upon England are full of interest. We 
would specify, particularly, the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and twenti- 
eth chapters of vol. 1. We are disposed 
to give some extracts, but hardly know 
how to do so, with anything like fairness, 
without transcending our limits. Speak- 
ing of the national wealth of Great Bri- 
tain he says: 
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| 
“It appears, from authentic sources, that, du- 

ring the French revolutionary war, which broke | 
out in 1793, and lasted till 1802, Great Britain ex- 
pended 464 millions of pounds, or about 2,320 
millions of dollars. The war against Bonaparte 
began in 1803, and ended in 1815. During those 
twelve years of extravagance and carnage, she 
spent the enormous sum of 1,159 millions!!—771 
of which were raised by taxes. Yes, seven hun- | 
dred, seventy-onemillions of pounds, or about 3,759 
millions of dollars were said inte the treasury, by | 
the people, in twelve years!—that is to say, about | 
$312,000,000 annually—or more than $800,000 | 
per day!! Thus the expenditures of Great Bri- | 
tain, in these wars, during twenty years, amount- | 
ed to 1,623 millions of pounds, or 8,000 millionsof | 
dollars! Was there ever any other nation, since | 
the world began, that could have raised one-third 
part of this sum without utter bankruptcy and 
ruin? Now, be it remembered, that nine-tenths 
of this incredible sum was as much lost to the na- | 
tion asif it had been thrown into the Atlantic, | 
and yet there is no counting her remaining trea- | 
sures. It is true her national debt is enormous— 
betweeneightand nine hundred millions of pounds, 
under the weight of which, it has often been pre- | 
dicted, she must one day sink to rise no more. | 
But to whom does she owe this debt? To trance? 
To Russia? Tothe United States? No; but to 
herself; that is to her own people. Not a dollar | 
of it is due to any foreign nation; so that, if the 
British Government were to declare itself bank- 
rupt to-morrow, the nation would still be just as 
rich as itisnow. It would be an act of extreme 
injustice to all the fund holders, to he sure, and | 
would ruin thousands of families; but the money 
would all remain in the country, and Britain | 
would continue to be, as she is, by far the richest 
nation in the world,” 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 


We quote him next concerning the En- 
glish operatives: 


‘Man was formed by his Creator, not to be 
moved and governed by water and steam, like a 
ower loom, or a machine for setting card teeth, | 
Bat to be guided by reason and judgment—not to | 


be controlled and worked todeath by the mechani- | 
cal powers, but to control them. Accordingly, in | 
all the common avocations and pursuits of life, 
his intellectual faculties are brought into health- | 
ful exercise. His skill is improved, not merely | 
by the blind habit of obeying the laws of natural | 
agents; but his judgment is held in constant re- | 
quisition, and his ingenuity is sharpened by the | 
various contrivances and expedients which sug- | 
gest themselves to him for the more successful | 
prosecution of his business. In this way, the | 
mechanic in his shop, or the laborer on his farm, | 
learns to think and to reason; and this habit leads | 
his thoughts to subjects foreign from his daily | 
avocations. 





chine; an intelligent agent, and not a mere in- 
stinctive working animal. What one is, another 


is—thousands and tens of thousands are; and} 
thus you have an enlightened and enterprising | 


ulation, the bone and muscle of the State, as 
well in repose as in every perilous emergency. 
But how is it with the English operative? A pa- 
rent puts his son, at a tender age, into one of the 
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His views are enlarged; his mind | 
expands and grows; he isa man, and nota ma-| 


great factories of Manchester, or Birmingham, or! 
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Sheffield, to tend the picker, or follow the jenny; 
to grind penknives and lancets, or punch the eye 
of a cambric needle, or make the eighteenth part 


_ ofa pin; and the boy has no other object or wish 


but to spend his life in this manner. Now, what 
ishe? An intelligent moral agent, or a mere au- 
tomaton? He is an operative; that is, if I under- 
stand the term, something halfway between a 
thinking, rational being and the machinery to 
which he is attached, and by which he is driven 
as by a merciless taskmaster; but belonging to 
neither. God has given him a mind, it is true; 
but how are its latent energies to be developed 
and strengthened? There he is, one of five hun- 
dred or a thousand like him, in a cotton mill, and 
there he must spend his days, or be turned adrift 
to starve. In the perfection to which the con- 
struction of inachinery is now carried, he has the 
least possible use for his mental faculties. The 


| inventor and machinist have left no thinking for 


him to do; but merely to obey that mighty im- 
pulse by whicheverything aroundis moved. Now 
what this individual is, hundreds of thousands, if 
not millions, are at this moment in England and 


| Scotland. And is not the evil a very great one? 


Is it not exceedingly alarming? Can Great Bri- 
tain afford to sacrifice so much intellectual power. 
for the sake of glutting the markets of the worl 

with her manufactures? What if the majority of 
her laboring classes should be thus transformed 
into those anomalous machines called operatives? 
Where would be the sinews of her national 
strength? On whom would she call to sustain 
her renown, or to meet the shock of some mighty 
invasion? What are the cambries, the laces, the 


| silks, and the toys, which she sells to us and 


twenty other nations, worth, in comparison with 
the sacrifice of English mind, by which they are 
furnished ?” 


Further on, he speaks of juvenile ope- 
ratives: 


** It admits of no question whatever that thou- 
sands of children are brought into the factories at 
so tender an age as not only to be deprived of all 
the means of early education, but are so over- 


| worked, in confined rooms, as to wear away the 


stamina of the finest constitutions, bring on incu- 
rable diseases, and doom the sufferers to an earl 
grave. It is ascertained that, in following a pair 
of spinning mules, No. 40, in Manchester, a child 
must walk 35,200 yards, that is, 20 miles in a day; 
and on the improved machinery of Bolton-le- 
Moor, it is increased to 25 miles. Adding the 
distances which the child frequently has to walk 
to and from home, will make it near thir- 
ty miles! And this, not for a day or two in a 
week, ora week in a month, but from week to 
week, and month to month! These, it will be 
said, are extreme cases, and perhaps they are; 
but if we suppose the children, upon an average, 
to walk but fifteen miles, daily, in tending the 
cotton mules, it is an abuse which cries loudly 
for reform.” 


Dr. Humphrey continues, throughout, 
to present, in this plain-dealing way, facts 
old and new, and conclusions old and new. 
But we can follow him no further. We 
have already allotted to him much more 
space than we at first intended. 
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MEEK’S FOURTH-OF-JULY POEM. 


A Poem, pronounced before the Ciceronian 
Club, and other citizens of Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, July 4, 1838. By ALexanper 
B. Meex. pp. 35,12mo. Tuscaloosa. 
1838. 


Fourtu-or-Juty outpourings, in the main, 
we always pray to be delivered from.— 
Nay, start not, good Mr. Demagogue—we 
love our country too well: we love her 
hills, her vallies, her forests, her streams, 
and her high-spirited and true-hearted sons 
and daughters, too well, not to rejoice at ev- 
ery bright return of her most memorable 
morning. And when our fellow-citizens 
meet together, as they should meet, and re- 
Joice as they should rejoice, and give utter- 
ance to their patriotic emotions, no tongue 
can greet them witha heartier “God speed” 
than ours. But when the great anniver- 
sary acclamation has been fully sounded, 
and the land begins to be over-flooded by 
speeches, etc., in print, the tameness and 
feebleness of which, by reason of the broth- 
erly kindness and forbearance incident to 
the occasion of our great national jubilee, 
were winked at in the time of delivery— 
then our petition is, in the main, “deliver 
us.” 

On these occasions, however, there al- 
ways appear a few productions, against 
which no sentence of condemnation can 
rightfully be passed; and to this class the 
poem under consideration unquestionably 
belongs. We have read it with much grati- 
fication, not only because its thought is 
warmly and rightly patriotic, but because it 
has a fair proportion of good poetry—and 
this, we take it, is no small matter, in times 
like these, when the land is smitten, as it 
were, with a plague-irruption of jingling 
and unjingling, measured and unmeasured 
trash. We extract the opening passage: 


“Tf it be good to think on virtues past,— 
If many a noble secret, rich and true, 
On history’s pictur’d page, neglected lies, 
From which the heart might sage instruction 
glean, 
And a sweet moral learn, to guide its path, 
Thro’ time’s bewildering labyrinths aright,— 
If the bsave deeds by patriot sires achieved, 
When view’d again, their children haply 
prompt 
To a pure emulation, and inspire 
A kindred spirit, and a genial love,— 
A gratitude ennobling to the heart,— 
Oh, sure it must be good and right alway, 
To nurse the memories of this sacred day!” 





We like the plainness of his pencilling: 
instance the following :— 


** Beware of party strife!—It is the bane, 
That blights and poisons many a goodly State, 
It is the appie envying Discord threw 
In Beauty’s bower, and wither’d all its peace! 
The tempting snake that trailed its festering 

slime, 

O’er Eden’s buds, and poured its mildew breath 
Upon the loveliest of our race—the sinless Eve, 
The incarnation sweet of innocence 
And purity—th’ embodied poetry 
Of light and love! Beware of party strife! 
By it have all free nations fell! With brow 
Of light, and innocence, and smiles,—and mien 
So like to virtuous Liberty and Thought, 
That oft the free confiding mind mistakes 
The semblance for the God himself. It wears, 
Beneath its shining garb, a scorpion’s heart,— 
And breathes pollution, like a leper touch.” 


That the author’s patriotism is right, is 
shown by our succeeding extract: 


“ There is 
Another lesson we this day should learn: 
To love all portions of our land alike. 
The human heart is full of selfishness: 
Those whom it knew in youth, it loves the best; 
The spot where first it saw the morning sun 
Lift o’er the eastern trees, is dearest aye; 
The scenes around its residence become 
A part of its existence, and it deems 
The fragrant air above the neighboring hills,— 
The gurgling streamlet in yon sylvan vale,— 
The green-rimmed lake,—the sweet sky over- 
head,— 
The whispering trees,—are kindred with its 
veins! 
And this is right. But we should never let 
Contracted selfishness our feelings sway. 
The mind should give its pinions to the heart, 
And teach its gushing sympathies to spread 
O’er all the land—from farthest Maine to where, 
Above a lately ransom’d realm, the Star 
Of a young empire glistens in the South.” 


—>— 
ZEPHANIAH DOOLITTLE. 


Zephaniah Doolittle; a poem. From the 
manuscripts of Montmorency Sneerlip 
Snags, Esq. Edited by Tomas Dunn 
EneGuisu. pp. 24,12mo. Philadelphia: 
C. Alexander. 1838. 


Tue Editor has done us the favor to fur- 
nish us with a copy of his production; 
which favor we would return upon him, 
just as willingly as we do, hereby, in all 
courtesy, reciprocate his respects. 

We opine that when he did Zephaniah 
Doolittle, he was doing very little indeed; 

| and that he had better do as little as possi- 
| ble of that sort of business hereafter. 











MERRILL’S ORATION. 


An Oration delivered before the Mechanic’s 
Institute, and the Teachers and Scholars 
of the Sabbath Schools of Urbana, Ohio: 
By Rev. Davip MeErRiLL, pp. 14, 8vo. 
Urbana. 1838. 


As a writer of public addresses, Mr. 
Merrill is perfectly utilitarian. In other 
words, his efforts are always made upon 
occasions when he can fairly calculate 
upon useful results. And he always 
writes well. As far as our knowledge 
enables us to determine, he has not made 
a singie failure. The following extract 
is a tolerable fair specimen of his style: 


“Tt has been the mistake of men, in all ages; 
to ascribe the most of their difficulties to political 
evils, and to trust to their removal as an effectual 
remedy. Now it may be safely affirmed that po- 
litical changes, either in men or institutions, are 
of little benefit, only so far as they afford the op- 
portunity, and hold out inducements for the culti- 
vation of the mind and the heart. The great 
evil of despotic governments is, they cramp the 
intellect and corrupt the morals of the people. 
But if you take from man his rational and immor- 
tal nature, and reduce him to the condition of a 
mere animal, then, of all animals, he most needs 
the strong arm of despotism, Just so far as he is 
not governed by reason and conscience, and the 
authority of God, he must be governed by force; 
because man will never resemble a mere animal ; 
if treated as such, he evinces his higher nature by 
becoming a demon, which must be chained if you 
would preserve the race from annihilation. But 
if you allow him a rational and immortal nature, 
then he needsa clear field and an open sky, where 
his powers may unfold and expand. 

“ This is the great reason why our free institu- 
tions are such inestimable blessings. Not be- 
cause they give more liberty to do wrong, but be- 
cause they remove all impediments from the way 
of doing right. They leave us at liberty to use 
our time and property in the cultivation of mind, 
and the improvement of virtue. So long as man 
has no disposition to avail himself of these advan- 
tages, but pervert them to the gratification of sen- 
sual appetites and passions, civil liberty only 
makeg him tenfold more wretched and mischie- 
vous. 
tions. We must not trust to political changes for 
redress of grievances, but to education and reli- 
gion—-remembering that political revolutions are 
beneficial only as they remove every impediment 
to the development of the intellectual and moral 
faculties. Where education and correct moral 
principles are wanting, the form of government 
may be changed ever so frequently, but the es- 
sence of despotism will remain under all forms. 

“ The foundation of our Government was laid 
in the intelligence and virtue of the people; and 
it will last while these last, and nolonger. With- 


out them, our country might have been a distinct | 
nation, but it never could have been a free one. | 


Even the form of freedom would long since have 
been swept away.” 
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As it is with individuals, so it is with na- | 
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McILVAINE’S DISCOURSES. 


A series of Evangelical Discourses, selected 
Sor the use of families and destitute con- 
gregations: By tHe Rient REVEREND 
Cuartes P. Mclivaine, D. D., Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the State of Ohio. 2 vols. 8vo. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Isaac N. Whiting. 1838. 


Tue author of these volumes is very 
widely known as a most erudite scholar, 
and a zealous and eloquent divine. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary for us to review 
his work, and commend it to the public, 
even if it were properly within our pro- 
vince. 

We notice it, chiefly, as a very credit- 
able specimen of wesiern enterprize, in 
bees way of book publishing. Taken alto- 


| gether, its execution is excellent. 


—-— 
ATWATER’S OHIO. 


|A History of the State of Ohio, Natural 
and Civil: By Cates Arwarter, A. M. 
pp. 403, 8vo. Cincinnati. 1838. 


A FRIEND requests us to say something 
jabott this book. The author has been la- 
borious in his researches, evidently. He 
has thrown together a great mass of inte- 
resting facts. But who can write verita- 
bly, or even half-veritably upon this sub- 
ject, without presenting interesting state- 
ments? Nobody, as this book proves. 
But Ohio’s Pioneers, her wars, her resour- 
ces, her institutions—in short. her perfect 
history, natural and civil—because ‘con- 
'stituting a great, a master subject, should, 
therefore, be untouched, save by a master 
‘hand. As a literary production, Mr. At- 
'water’s book is deplorably deficient. 
| To our fellow citizen, John H. James, 
| Esq., of Urbana, we have long been look- 
/ing, and still look, for a work of this kind, 
in which the execution shall be worthy of 
‘the theme. We trust our waiting-time will 
‘soon be ended. 


1 





—— 
ETHEL CHURCHILL, 


Ethel Churchill: or the Two Brides. By 
THE AUTHOR OF “ THE IMPROVISATRICE,” 
“ FransiscA Carrara,” “ TRAITS AND 
Triats or Earty Lire,” Etc. 


Tuis work is on our table; but we have 
‘not yet found time to read it. L.E. L. 
could hardly be otherwise than interesting. 








































EDITORS’ 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF OHIO. 


Ina few days our annual election will take 
place. At the end of the election-day our next 
legislators will have been chosen; and the mem- 
bers of the Corps Editorial, whose province it is to 
engage in cheering belligerent voters on to the 
poll-box contest, will, for the present, have accom- 
plished their work. They will then have leisure, 
and, we trust, inclination, to attend to matters 
less exciting than the discuesion of the ““ways and 
means”? of partizanship. 


If this trust of ours prove not foundationless, 
we shall find them directing the attention of our 
legislators elect, among other things, to the sub_ 
ject of the Geological Survey of the State of 
Ohio. At the session of 1836—7, an act was 
passed by our Legislature to provide fora geologi- 
cal survey of the State. Under this act asuitable 
geological board was organized, and, as soon as 
the necessary preparations could be made, com- 
menced active operations. The results of the 
first season were embodied, by the Board, in their 
last winter’s report. The appropriation of mo- 
ney, necessary for the proper prosecution of the 
Survey, was withheld by the Legislature of 1837, 
°38 ; and the operations of the current season have 
consequently, been greatly embarrassed. Indeed, 
if there had not remained a balance of the first 
year’s appropriation, the survey must have been 
totally suspended. Will not the entire brother- 
hood of the press unite with us in urging upon 
the Legislature the importance of putting this 
matter right, by voting a new and liberal appro- 
priation? They will unquestionably do so, if it 
appears to them as it appears to us, a stigma upon 
the high reputation of our commonwealth, to be 
found thus halting and standing still, while so 
many of the commonwealths around us are mov- 
ing steadily onward. 

There seems to be a strange misapprehension 
among many of our people, upon this subject.— 
They cannot be induced to forego the notion, that 
it is an affair of curious speculation, more than 
of usefulness. 


Editors’ Budget.—Geological Survey of Ohio. 


tried, have proved particularly beneficial to the 
manufacturing and agricultural interests. 
their importance in the development of agricultu- 
ral resources seems to be least understood, or ap- 
preciated. 






















agriculturists may see the importance of having 
their soils examined scientifically. 


suppose them scarcely capable of being rendered 
more productive. 


improving many of them, so much as to double 
their produce. 


the soil for those articles of food and raiment, ne- 
cessary to the supply of our animal wants; and, as 
the annual products of the soil form the largest 
item in the increasing wealth of the State, it is 
deemed expedient to consider this subject with 
some attention. 
populated agricultural districts, are on the transi- 
tion, secondary, tertiary and alluvial formations. 
Soils, with the exception of those resulting from 
alluvial depositions, are derived from the disinte- 
gration and decomposition of the subjacent ma- 
terials; and they depend, in a great degree, for 
their qualities, upon their mechanical and chemi- 
cal constitution; hence, the geology of a territory 
is a necessary prerequisite in estimating the agri- 
cultural characters and value of its soils. 


are due to two general causes, viz: 









Such persons cannot have under- 
standingly examined the matter. Geology isa sci- 
ence ofeminent utility. Geological surveys, where- 


BUDGET. 


Here 


We quote Professor Mather, in order that our 


“ The soils of Ohio are so rich, that many would 


Art, however, is capable of 


‘*As we are almost exclusively dependant upon 


All the richest and most densely 


‘“‘ The variations in the productiveness of soils, 


"1st. The mechanical texture of soils. 

“2d. Their chemical composition. 

“ The texture of a soil is a character of more 
jmportance than is generally supposed. To form 
a good soil, its texture should be such as to retain 
a suitable quantity of moisture for the nonrish- 
ment of vegetation, and be neither so clayey as to 
bake and crack in the heat of the sun, or heave by 
the action of the frost; nor so sandy as to become 
parched, and be mere dust at the depth to which 
the roots of plants penetrate. Argillaceous soils 
have so strong an affinity for water, as to retain 
a small portion even when heated. There should 
be a sufficient quantity of clay in soils to enable 


them to retain 3 or 4 per cent of water when dry, 
62 
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and to convert the other materials into a loam.— | lation, and there acting as a stimulant, remains 


Perhaps a light loam, properly treated, produces 
the best crops. 

“It is also necessary to consider the substra- 
tum, in judging of the productiveness of any par- 
ticular soil. If it, be clay, or rock without fis- 
sures, the soil, however good in its texture and | 
other qualities, will probably be “ cold and wet.” | 
If the sub-soil be gravel or sand, the surface soil | 
is frequently too dry, unless it be aloam so heavy, | 
as to retain a sufficient quantity of moisture for | 
vegetation. Where a clay sub-soil occurs, it often | 
alternates with beds of gravel and sand. Ane | 
tage may often be taken of this fact to drain 
wet soils, either by boring, or by sinking wells| 
through the clay, into the gravel or sand below, so 
that the water will find an outlet in springs at a| 
lower level, where these strata emerge on the sides | 
of hills or ravines. In this way, stagnant ponds 
and marshes may be drained, not only so as to| 
reclaim unproductive lands, but to render the sur- | 
rounding country more healthful. These princi- 
ples may be practically applied in many parts of 
Ohio. 

** However poor the texture of a soil, it can al- 
ways be brought into a proper state of cultivation | 
by art; but the value of produce, and the price of | 
labor will not always justify the expense. Light 
and heavy soils may always be benefitted by a 
proper admixture of clay or sand, as the case may 
require. That clay and sand are almost always 
associated, is a geological fact of much practical 
value in agriculture, as well as in the arts. ‘The 
occurrence of one, unless from the effect of some | 
local cause, is a pretty sure indication that the | 
other may be found in the vicinity. Light dry 
soils are often injured by removing the small 
loose stones, which, instead of being an injury, 
are in reality an advantage, as they not only pre- 
vent the evaporation of moisture below the sur- 
face, by shading the ground; but, by their slow 
decomposition, furnish stimulants and food for ve- 
getation, thus acting as a permanent manure. 

2. Chemical composition of soils —The chemi- | 
cal, as well as the mechanical composition of 
soils, exerts a powerful influence on vegetation. 
Salts, alkalies, and alkaline earths, act as stimu- 
lants, if used moderately; but if in excess, they 





are injurious. Many soils contain calcareous 
rocks, stones, or pebbles, which are continually 
undergoing disintegration and solution by atmos- 
pherical agents; and thus serve as permanent 
mineral manures. Other soils abound in stones 
derived from such rocks as contain potassa as 
a constituent, and by their decomposition, fur- 
nish this alkali, in solution to the roots of plants, 
by which it is absorbed and carried into the cireu- 





combined with some vegetable acid. The decom- 
position of gravel, pebbles and rock, has been ob- 
served to be a benefit to vegetation; and as the 
rapidity of decomposition depends upon the sur- 


face exposed, it follows, that if such materials be 
ground fine and sowed upon the soil, like plaster 
of Paris, a more decided benefit would be the re- 
sult. This has been partially tried with success; 
and it is hoped that the intelligent farmers of the 
State will give it a more thorough trial. 

Iron, in some states of combination, exercises a 
beneficial influence on vegetation; yellowish and 
reddish soils almost always contain iron, and are 
generally productive.” 


MARLS. 


“The value of marls for manure is well known. 
The term marl, in its strict mineralogical sense, 


| means an argillaceous carbonate of lime, but by 


general usage, marl is an earthy mineral sub- 
stance, (or one which becomes earthy on exposure 
to weather,) which, by being spread on the soil, 
renders it more fertile. 

“The principal varieties of marl, common in 
this country, are clay-marls, shell-marls, and the 
gray and green sandy marls. Clay-marl, and the 
fresh-water shell-marl are common in Ohio; and 


| these depositions will become valuable at no dis- 


tant time. 

‘A rock formation of great thickness, occupy- 
ing a broad belt on the surface of the State, and 
undoubtedly underlying a large proportion of our 
territory, seems to be well adapted for use as a 
marl. Itrapidly crumbles and disintegrates on 
exposure. 

“Fresh-water shell-marl is formed by mollus- 
cous animals, which secrete lime from the waters 
of the lakes ond ponds in which they live, to form 
their shells; and as generation succeeds genera- 
tion, the dead shells accumulating, form thick and 
extensive beds of this material. When the pond 
or lake has shoaled to within a few feet of the 
usual water-level, a growth of plants succeeds, 
and, by an accumulation of vegetable matter, peat 
and ‘*muck” are formed, and cover the marl.— 
The peat and “muck”? near the marl are filled 
with small fresh-water shells, similar to those 
which have crumbled down to form the proper 
marl. The pure marl isa white crumbly mass 
when dry, but unctuous and plastic when wet, 
and contains a few small white fresh-water shells. 
If vinegar, or any acid, be poured on it, it efferves- 
ces briskly. 

‘* The value of fresh-water shell-marl is known 
to some of our intelligent farmers; but few know 
it when they see it, and still fewer in what situa” 
tions to findm, For these reasons I have particu- 
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larised its characters and its situations. It per- 
forms the same office on the land as air-slaked 
lime, and is as valuable, while it has not the caus- 
ticity to injure vegetation. One object in burning 
lime for manure, is to reduce it to the state of pow- 
der by slaking. The shell-mari is already in a 
pulverulent state, and only requires to be dug 
from the ponds and swamps to be spread on the 
land. 

“The use of lime is extending very rapidly in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and has nearly su- 
perseded plasterin some of the counties. ‘Indi- 
viduals in the vicinity of Allentown, New Jersey, 
employ from 600 to 3000 bushels of lime, per 
year, according to the dimensions of their estates. 
It is carted from 20 to 30 miles, in some instances. 
The quantity per acre varies from 30 to 100 bush- 
els, according to the strength of the soil, the larg- 
est quantity being used where the land is richest 
in vegetable and animal matter. The dressing is 
administered in from five to twelve years. Where 
the soil is thin it will be necessary to plough in 
the lime the deepest. Itis always added in the 
slaked state, and generally in the fall of the year. 
After liming, a crop oi buck-wheat, oats or corn, 
is taken off, previous to one of wheat.’* 


‘In Europe the lime is always allowed to air- 
slake before it isspread. Where lands are highly 
limed, (and sometimes 200 bushels are used to 
the acre in England,) itis done only once in a term 
of 21 years. In some parts of France, a dressing 
of only 12 bushels is employed, and is repeated ev- 
ery third year. Mr. Pulvis, who has done much 
ininvestigating the subject of calcareous manures, 
thinks this the least expensive and best; and as 
lime isso cheap, it must be an economical ma- 
nure. “The advantage of the use of lime may 
be stated in a few words: it is an essential part of 
the seed of wheat, and that valuable grain will 
not grow in any soil which does not contain it.’+ 


¢ It may be well to remark, in this place, that 
limestones containing magnesia, will not make 
a lime suitable for manure, however valua- 
ble it may be for cements. Farmers should be 
careful on this point, else they may fail in the 
use of lime, and infer that it is not adapted to 
their soil.” 

Apart from these considerations of mere in- 
terest, however, the love of science in general, for 
its own sake, we trust, will be found sufficient in 
this land of enlightenment, to insure the fostering 
support of the commonwealth to a science which, 
in point of sublimity, is second only to Astro- 
nomy. 





* Shepard’s Min. Report of Conn., p. 115, 
t Shepard’s Min. Report of Conn,, p. 116. 


Editors’ Budget.—Encke’s Comet. 
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ENCKE’S COMET. 


This Comet will pass his perihelium in Decem. 
ber next, It is invisible to the naked eye. It 
was discovered by Pons, November 26, 1818, 
Since its parabolic ¢.ements have been determined, 
it is supposed to have been seen in 1786, 1795, and 
1805. Its period was calculated and determined, 
by Encke of Berlin, to be twelve hundred days, 
or three years and three-tenths. Since 1818 it 
has returned periodically in 1822, 1825, 1829, 
1832, and 1835. This Comet is regarded with 
much interest, on account of the opportunities for 
observation which are afforded by the frequency 
of its visits. 

The movements and appearances of Comets 
have long been standing themes of speculation 
among the learned and the unlearned. Many of 
the most interesting questions, touching their 
nature, remain undecided. Their numberis un- 
known, but must be amazingly great. Those 
which have been seen, have been variously com- 
puted—sometimes as high as seven hundred. 
There is a difference in the nature of Cometary 
orbits. Those which move in hyperbolas can 
never again return to this part of the heavens; 
those which move in ellipses must continue al- 
ways to return periodically, unless disturbed in 
their course by the influence of other planets, or 
wasted gradually away by some unknown influ- 
ence. The great Comet of 1680 (Halley’s) has 
afforded evidence of the possibility of both these 
results. Its speed has, from time te time, been 
perceptibly affected by the influence of the pla- 
nets within whose orbits it has passed, and, it is 
said, evidently to have decreased, both in volume 
and brightness. 

Some Comets seem to be entirely of gaseous 
structure, having no nucleus. In others, the nu- 
cleus is transparent; and in others, still, it is 
opaque, and apparently similarin structure to the 
solid planets. 

The structure of Encke’s Comet is, we believe 
generally supposed to be nebulous. Its volume 
has been computed to be 64,000 times greater 
than the earth. In support of the notion of its 
total nebulosity, we have the fact that stars may 
be seen through its mass. Struve was able to 
discover through it a star of the eleventh magni- 
tude, and Sir William Herschel one of the twenti. 
eth magnitude. On the other hand, there is some 
color given to the supposition of its containing a 
small and solid nucleus, by the fact that Wart- 
mann, in one of his observations, saw a star of 
the eighth magnitude totally eclipsed by it. One 
writer says: “It must be an embryo planet not 

et reduced from vapor to a liquid globose volume, 
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afterwards to be converted into oceanic and or- | cease which the arts cause and encourage. It is 
ganic formations.” Not very long ago this would | a direct consequence, then, of improvements, in 
have been laughed at. Now the phenomena of this mode of industry, to give time and opportu- 
the planet which we inhabit, as they have been | nity for intellectual labor,—which, not a few have 
established by geological science, compel us to | neglected, and not a few have been taught to 






































regard it as a probability, at least. 








| 
MANSFIELD’S ADDRESS. 


This Address we were obliged to omit when 


} 


closing our department of literary notices, It was | 





despise, but, without which there is nothing great 
or good on earth. The art of thinking, to the 
point and the purpose, is the greatestart which we 
can ever acquire; and the next greatest is that of 
making that thought available to the welfare of 
mankind. Manmay think—as the Indian thinks 
—about what his necessities require, his passions 


delivered at the first annual fair of the Ohio Me- | PTOmPt, or his senses contemplate of the outepread 


chanics Institute, on the worth of the mechanic 
arts, and affords evidence, in behalf of its author, 
of a close acquaintance with his subject, and a 
capability of imparting his knowledge to others 
with that degree of certainty which is always the 
result of systematic arrangement and clear think- 
ing. The address, if circulated and read, cannot 
prove otherwise than useful to community, be- 
cause of its large and judicious exhibitions of mat- 
ters of fact, and its fair and good conclusions. 

We have no more room to spare than will suf- 
fice for a few of Mr. Mansfield’s remarks upon 
his second proposition, which is that the “*mecha- 
nical arts greatly ard the cultivation of the intellect, 
and, without them, that cultivation could not be 
extended and perpetuated beyond its immediate 
possessions.”’ 

Having laid down this proposition, he gees on to 
say: 

* T have said that one of the first effects of any 
knowledge of these arts was to aid and increase 
the division of labor, which is one of the funda- 
mental principles in the accumulation of wealth, 
This division of labor economises time, creates 
exchangable values, and enables a portion of so- 
ciety to pursue knowledge, and make a business 
of instruction, through all the forms of transmitted 
thought, while others accumulate the property, 
which they most willingly exchange for that in- 
struction. Without this division of labor, pro- 

duced by mechanical arts, no such knowledge or 
instruction could ever be acquired. The life of 
man, in such a barbarous condition, is exhausted 
in vain attempts to supply the bodily wants; and 
he is, at last, unable to obtain the thousandth part 
of what those arts would furnish. And if we, 
civilized as we are, were obliged, each one, to 
make his own raiment and shelter, the whole 
social improvement of society would languish; 
the school would never again open, the teacher 
would go to the fields, the professional man to the 
forest, commerce would cease, and the artisan 
would close his shop forever. Such would be the 
inevitable result, should that division of labor 


beauty around him; and such thought has its use. 
But thought to be available to others, and improv- 
ing tothe race, must be preserved and transmitted : 
it must be thought which is capable of being ac- 
cumulated and passed through the forms of in- 


| struction; and such thought never was without the 


aid of the mechanical arts and the division of la- 
bor. It exists as an element of society,—produ- 
cing a surplus capital for its use—only where that 
society has been long trained, by the aid of me- 
chanical facilities, to think, to inquire, to learn 
and toinstruct. Contrast your means of public 
instruction with those of any semi-civilized na- 
tion,—nay, with the middle ages of Europe—nay, 
further with the famed land of Socrates and of Pla- 
to,—and you will see that the class of thinkers, 
and the means of thinking, have increased with 
the physical arts of preserving and transmitting 
thought. This is indeed, not wholly effect: it is 
partly cause. There is action and re-action. It 
is certain, we must trace machinery up to inven- 
tive thought; but it is also certain, that no power 
of thought will enable any nation, without high 
attainments in these mechanical means, to diffuse 
and perpetuate knowledge. Of what use is the no- 
blest thought, or the most sublime inventions of 
genius, if you cannot, by physical means, give 
them durability, and impress them on the under- 
standings and memories of men? What, if it were 
possible, that some lonely savage, in an hour of 
deep contemplation, could soar with the poet, on 
the wingsof wrapt imagination, or, likethe astrono- 
mer, draw the veil from solar worlds, that vision 
would be lost to his race, forhe could not transferit! 
Doubtless, something like this has often happen- 
ed. One has had glimpses of brilliant truth re- 
vealed to him, beyond his outward line of know- 
ledge, but could not transfer the image to the 
canvass. 

“Ten thousand glorious systems would he build, 

Ten thousand bright ideas filled his mind; 

But, with the clouds they passed, 

And left no trace behind.” 


Those who are of opinion that the use of new 
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words is an abuse not to be tolerated, will be very | rit the epithet of “ great;? but even Carlyle, we 
likely to find fault with Mr. Mansfield for using | believe, is not disposed to deny the good tendency 
such words as “industrial,” etc. To us, how- | of his writings. 
ever, this practice is no source of disturbance. It In certain quarters, however, it is thought neces- 
is only a new evidence of an old fact, viz: that | saryso to do. On the subject of Scott’s writings, 
language, as well as every thing else, is progres- | a late writer, Dr. Humphrey, thus remarks: 

sive. “Could I safely put them into the hands of my 

Occasionally we find passages characterized by | children, “ without note or comment?’ I wish 
a carelessness of construction which ought not to | I could—they contain so much to approve and ad- 
be found in any of the productions of Mr. Mans- |mire. But my conscience will not allow me to do 
field’s pen. The following is an instance: it. There are a great many irreverent, and even 
“ Themen, then, who invented so simple a thing profane, exclamations scattered here and there in 

as a roller, saved nineteen-twentieths of the natu- | these fascinating volumes. If fashionable vice is 
ral strength required to move a block of stone from | 2° studiously clothed with " virtue’s garb,” as in 
the quarries of Egypt to the pyramids. These Laan other fictitious writings, its ugliness is not 
quarries were in cliffs, on the Upper Nile, and always made to excite the abhorrence and alarm 
having been rolled to the edge of the quarry, were, | 0fthe youthful reader. It steals upon him, here 
by the aid of another mechanical power, (the |and there, like the malaria in the clear sunshine. 
pulley,) let down to boats beneath. On the boats | He inhales a little poison with a great deal more 
they were floated to the neighborhood of the pyra- | of frankincense ; but still it is poison, and will be 
mids, as the beautiful sand-stone, which adorns | secretly impairing the moral constitution, whether 
this city, is floated on boats, from the quarries |'t i8 suspected or not. 

near the Scioto, to the vicinity of our houses.| ‘Some men, who are loud in their professions 
But this very floating of stone, by means of boats, | of attachment to the religion of their fathers, yet 
is an example of the mechanical power of gravita- | sneer at all that is holy and experimental and sa 
tion. The difference between the gravitation of | ving in it, from an inbred and settled hostility to 
the wood in the boat, and that of the water displa- |its uncompromising spirituality. If we might 
ced by the boat, or, in other words, the difference | credit their vehement asseverfations, there is no- 
in weights, is the capacity of that boat to bear up | thing which they so much reverence as pure and 
these enormous masses of stone. Again, when |fational piety. But it is religion in the abstract, 


| 
the stone has arrived, the roller is again introduced | or, at best, in a coldand formal profession. Every 


to bring it to the pyramid—and again the pulley, | thing like zeal, and holy living and suffering for 
or the lever, raises it, from step to step, till they | conscience’ sake, they stigmatize with the oppro- 
stand as parts of those vast monuments which | brious epithets of bigotry, hypocrisy or fanaticism. 
commemorate the civilization of antiquity.” With the religious opinions of Sir Walter Scott, I 
have, at present nothing to do. He may have 
been orthodox in his own creed, and may not have 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. intended to cast any reproach or suspicion upon 
vital godliness. The tendency of his writings, is 
Tue ultimate fate of Scott’s works will decide | what it most deeply concerns us to consider; and 
the question, whether it is possible for an indivi- | this tendency, as I view the matter, is to bring 
dual to become the writer fora whole generation | experimental piety into discredit. Ihave no room 
of men, without, at the same time, building up |to fortify this opinion by quotations from the 
for himself a superstructure of imperishable re- | Waverly series. And why should I? They are 
nown. “known and read of all men.” Some of the most 
A few years since this question would never | amusing sketches of olden time, in these fascinz- 
have occurred to us in connection with the name ting volumes, are mere caricatures of evangelical 
of Scott. To our surprise, however, in these lat- | piety. The Scotch Covenanters, in particular, 
ter days, we often hear the question propounded, | are represented in the most ludicrous point of 
“How long will Scott’s reputation live?» As j|light that can well be imagined. The general 
long, say we, as the admiration of genius, and the | impression left on the mind of the young reader 
love of its bright creations remain—as long as | js, and must be, that they were a whining, cant- 
beautiful poetry, and glorious romance, unmarred : psalm-singing, indomitable set of fanatics 











by vicious imperfeetions, shall continue to thrill | who might have been very sincere; but whose 
the spirit and imprint the memory. Carlyle is | religion it was impossible for any enlightened 
endeavoring to build up the opinion that Scott is | mind to love and embrace. That there were real 
unworthy to be classed with those who really me- | and great imperfections in their religious charac- 
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ter, no one at all acquainted with the ecclesiastical | 
history of thetimescandeny. But there was also, 
beyond all question, a great deal of deep and fer- 
vent piety among them. What I lament is, that 
the idol of half Scotland, England, and America, | 
should have set their faults in such a light as to 
involve all pretensions to experimental piety in 
general ridicule and condemnation. I ¢reatly 
fear that, in this way alone, his historical and 
half-fictitious writings have done, and will do, in- | 
comparably more harm than good to mankind.” | 

Now, with all due deference, we must say | 
that this writer might, for aught we can see, as | 
well reprobate history in general, as thus to de- 
nounce the works of Scott. He acknowledges | 
that in these works, vice is not clothed with “‘vir- 
tue’s garb,”? but he complains that “its ugliness | 
is not always made to excite the abhorrence and 
alarm of the youthful reader.””> What then? Has 
this been done invariably by our standard histori- 
cal writers? If it has not, why not denounce | 
them for portraying men asthey are? The mo- | 
dels for Scott’s fictitious personages were fur- 
nished him by nature. So far from being “‘carica- | 
tures of evangelical piety,’’ his Covenanters—and | 
they are particularly specified in the quotation— 
are, in the main, fair representations of fanaticism, 
as it existed in their day, Balfour of Burley, in | 
Old Mortality,» was actually a “Soldier of the | 
Covenant,” and even Habakkuk Mucklewrath 
himself, we doubt not, had many a prototype. 

Such objectors as Dr. Humphrey, must have for- 
gotten that the Protector Cromwell had as much 
cant as any of Scott’s covenanters are represented | 
to have had. Why are not hishistorians denounced | 
as being revilers of evangelical piety ? 

When Cromwell had accomplished the overthrow 
of the king, and established himself in power, by | 
an almost unparalleled course of dishonesty and | 
hypocrisy, and Mr. Speaker Withrington had read | 
to him, the “ Petition and advice of Parliament, 
asking him to assume the Protectorship, Clarendon | 
says that, “ after a long pause, and casting up his | 





eyes, and other gestures of perplexity, he signed 
it; and told them, ‘that he came not thither that 
day as to a day of triumph, but with the most se- 
rious thoughts that ever he had in all his life, 
being to undertake one of the greatest burthens 
that ever was laid upon the back of any human 
creature; so that, without the support of the Al- | 
mighty, he must necessarily sink under the weight 
of it, to the damage and prejudice of the nation 
committed to his charge : therefore, he desired the | 
help of Parliament, and the help of all those who | 
feared God, that by their help he might receive 
help and assistance from the hand of God, since 
nothing but his presence could enable him to dis- 
chargeso great a trust.”? 
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A fictitious sketch, which should be so framed 
as to be the exact counterpart of Oliver Crom- 
well’s character, would, we suppose, be a “* mere 
caricature of evangelical piety.” 

But, peradventure, some of our readers are pro- 
nouncing all this talk of ours to be supererogation, 
as every formal defence of Walter Scott must be. 
If they do so pronounce, we shall not dispute the 
point with them. Our excuse is—we felt con- 
strained to speak. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue New-York Mirror furnishes a very good 
paragraph of this class: 

‘The August number of Bentley’s Miscellany, 
contains communications from two American wri- 
ters—The Dead Clearing, by our friend, C. F. 
Hoffman, and a very spirited sketch, entitled ‘A 


/Summer day in Paris,’ by another friend, Isaac 


Appleton Jewett, of Ohio, whose ‘Passages in 


| Foreign Travel,’ appear to have gained him quite 


a reputation in London and Paris. The work is 
spoken of in very complimentary terms in Galig- 
Bentley has likewise given to 
the English public, Mr. Henry Ware’s beautiful 
‘ Letters from Palmyra,’ of which the London At- 
las says: ‘In this romance, the city of Palmyra is 
brought palpably before us, in all its rich and 
lustrous beauty.’ In announcing a new edition 


| of Stephen’s ‘Incidents of Travel in Egypt,’ etc., 


the London Literary Gazette says—‘It treats of 
matters of great interest, and the impressions 
which they produced on the author’s mind, 
are stated in the most agreeable manner.’ There 
are doubtless many European readers who can 
answer the amiable inquiry of the Edinburgh 
Review—‘* Who reads an American book? ” 

Mr. Kennedy, the author of “ Swallow-Barn,”’ 
““Horse-Shoe Robinson,” etc., isabout tointroduce 
to the public a new novel, to be entitled “ Rob of 


the Bowl, a TaleofSt. Inignes,” the scene of which 


is laid in Maryland. This announcement has 
afforded us unfeigned gratification, because, as a 
writer, we estimate Mr. Kennedy very highly in- 
deed, and because we have been apprehensive 
that his political elevation would have the effect 
of alienating him from the field of literature, 


Correction.—A-friend of Gen. Harrison requests 
us to say that the error which occurs on page 38 of 
the * Discourse on the Aborigines of the Valley 


| of the Ohio: where St. Clair’s defeat is repre- 


sented to have occurred in the month of May, 
1791, instead of November, of the same year, 
the true time, is a typographical error, 





